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TEST OF A GOOD NOVEL 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Anybody, I imagine, could say something about a novel. As a 
matter of fact, all people who read at all are continually saying 
things about novels, and the things they say—although they may 
only amount to “I didn’t like that,” “I thought that was good”— 
are criticism. Of all forms of literature, fiction offers the easiest 
target for rough-and-ready criticism. But that does not mean that 
the novel is really the easiest form to criticize. Actually, it is the 
most difficult; the most difficult, that is, to criticize adequately. 

Consider the number of things a novelist may be attempting to 
do all at the same time. Such a novelist as Hardy, for example, is 
trying, all within the covers of one book, to tell a story, to create 
character, to suggest atmosphere, to reproduce the life (the talk, 
the work, the manners, the habits, the thought) of a certain part of 
England at a certain time, and to give the reader a dramatic inter- 
pretation of a philosophy of life. Thus, he may be criticized as a 
narrator, a creator of character, a descriptive writer, a social his- 
torian, and a thinker. All this obviously offers the critic plenty of 
scope, and that is why anybody can say something about a novel. 
It is also why it is difficult for even the best critic in the world to say 
everything that should be said. 

The primary test of a piece of fiction is simple enough and de- 
mands no schooling in criticism. It is this. Is it engrossing? Does 
it—as people say—carry you away? Does it impose itself success- 
fully on your imagination? Do you lose yourself in it? These, of 
course, are merely different forms of the same question. All good 
works of fiction, from War and Peace to Alice in Wonderland, 
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Pride and Prejudice to Huckleberry Finn, Wuthering Heights to 
Kenneth Grahame’s Wind in the Willows, return a triumphant an- 
swer. 

And one source of confusion is the fact that the term novel is 
used in two different ways. When I say “the Novel” I mean any 
and every kind of fiction, even fantasies and fairy tales. It is cus- 
tomary, however, to use the word “novel” to describe only those 
works of fiction in which character and manners predominate, thus 
excluding fantasies and fairy tales and stories made up of rapid ac- 
tion. Some critics try to make a distinction between what they call 
“romances” and novels, but that is not very satisfactory. Perhaps 
the simplest way is to allow all the kinds of fiction that have al- 
ready names of their own to keep those names (including subdivi- 
sions such as “historical novel”), and to retain the word “novel” 
(without the capital letter, this time) for all members of that solid 
central body of work in which will be found most great pieces of 
fiction. 

Dismissing then all the smaller kinds, fairy tales, dream narra- 
tives, detective stories, and the rest, I suggest that the next test 
should be concerned with character. The novelist proper should be 
able to create beings that seem to us to have a real and significant 
life of their own. This does not mean that the characters should be 
like the people we know. They may be quite unlike anybody we 
have ever known. Whether they are or not depends on the novel- 
ist’s angle of vision and our own angle of vision and innumerable 
other things. To me, most of the characters in Dickens and Balzac 
and Dostoevski do not seem like creatures of this world. I do not 
expect to meet such people. But—and this is the point—I do be- 
lieve in them, as creatures in some world; they are as real, in one 
sense, as the people next door, perhaps more real; they are not 
shadows or dummies, but vital beings. It happens that these three 
great novelists have a curious angle of vision of their own and so 
have created worlds of their own. They pass the character test with 
triumphant ease. 

Again, there is Wuthering Heights. Some people seem to im- 
agine that in Heathcliffe and his circle we have realistic portraits 
of the sort of men and women who lived in the Haworth district 
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nearly a hundred years ago. True, they appear very strange people, 
but then there must have been very strange people in that rude and 
remote part of the world. This, of course, is all nonsense. The only 
place where such beings ever lived was in Emily Bronté’s astonish- 
ing imagination. They are creatures out of a nightmare vision of 
life. But so intense is this vision that these characters, outrageous 
as they may seem when coldly contrasted with real people, live and 
breathe for us. We have to believe in them while the spell is on us. 

It frequently happens that a novelist’s reputation suffers for a 
time, because he is forced into the wrong category. There is one 
great novelist who is being continually misjudged in this way, and 
he is a figure of considerable importance and interest to every stu- 
dent of English literature. This is Scott, about whom a great deal 
of nonsense has been talked these last few years. (See Mr. E. M. 
Forster’s Aspects of the Novel for a very good specimen of it.) The 
fact is, many people only remember the Scott they were compelled 
to read at school—/Jvanhoe or Kenilworth—and think of him sim- 
ply as a writer of rather long-winded historical romances. Scott 
was a writer of historical romances, but he was also a novelist, a 
novelist in the sense that Dickens and Thackeray were novelists, a 
superb creator of character, with perhaps the best comprehension 
of the common man that has ever appeared in English fiction. Do 
not fall into the common mistake of judging Scott by his later and 
inferior work. In his own time he used to be praised as the author 
of “the Scotch novels” and it is as the author of those Scotch nov- 
els, Heart of Midlothian, Rob Roy, Guy Mannering, The Anti- 
quary, Redgauntlet, Old Mortality, that he should be read. 


ESSAYS—-AND ESSAYS 


There are few more grossly overworked terms in literature than 
“essay.” It is applied to so many different things that it has hardly 
a meaning. Still, you will say, there are limits to what it covers. An 
essay must be in prose. We cannot say that, however, because there 
is Pope’s “Essay on Man”—in verse. An essay must be short. That 
will not do either, for there is Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing and John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty—both substan- 
tial works. But even if we set aside verse and massive books and 
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say that an essay is a short treaties in prose, there is still a diffi- 
culty. It is this. 

Nearly everybody who writes at all writes essays. Philoso- 
phers and historians write essays. Literary and musical critics 
write essays. Scientists and politicians write essays. Yet there are 
certain men of letters, not philosophers or historians or scientists or 
politicians, who are known to us as essayists, and if we were asked 
what their specific contribution to literature was, we should reply 
at once, “Essays.” But we have just seen that all the other people 
produce essays too. This is obviously a muddle and it is the result 
of using one term “essay” to cover two different kinds of writing. 

Both Charles Lamb and Lord Macaulay brought out volumes 
of essays, and I suppose you are at liberty to call them both essay- 
ists. Actually, however, we prefer to call Macaulay a historian 
and literary critic. His so-called essays are treatises or articles on 
historical or literary subjects. You can say exactly what they are 
about—they are about Milton and Boswell and Lord Chatham and 
the War of the Spanish Succession and so forth. But what are 
Lamb’s essays about? The answer is, anything, nothing, every- 
thing. Mostly they are about Lamb himself, his preferences, preju- 
dices, friends, tastes, whims, experiences. And when we read the 
Essays of Elia it is Lamb we are thinking of and not his subjects. 
We do not bring to them the same tests that we bring to Macaulay’s 
essays. They are judged in quite a different way. They are, indeed, 
a different form of literature. 

De Quincey once made a distinction between what he called the 
literature of knowledge and the literature of power. Macaulay’s 
essays belong to the former category. Their business is informa- 
tive. They tell us something about Milton or Chatham or whatever 
the subject is. It is this, the subject, that interests us and not Ma- 
caulay himself, who is completely in the background. It is the same 
with the philosophers and scientists and politicians and their essays. 
Their object is to make a contribution to knowledge. We are con- 
cerned not with them but with their subjects. And I suggest that 
the term “essay” should not be applied to work of this kind. We 
have plenty of other words—article, treatise, monograph—that will 
serve their turn. 
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The essay proper is not directly a contribution to knowledge. 
It is purely and simply a work of art, a piece of self-expression. It 
belongs to the literature of power. It is as much the vehicle of the 
writer’s personality as the lyric is. The true essayist’s subject is 
the relation between himself and the world about him. It is as ab- 
surd to rebuke an essayist for talking about himself (as I have 
seen some stupid reviewers do) as it would be to rebuke an auto- 
biographer. An essayist, indeed, is a kind of autobiographer, one 
who begins anywhere and is always beginning over again. Our in- 
difference to his subject is the mark of a real essayist. We do not 
care a fig what Lamb writes about, just as we do not care what an 
old friend talks about; so long as Lamb writes, the old friend talks, 
that is good enough for us. 

Of all forms of literature, the essay proper is the nearest to 
talk, and for this reason the essayist cannot succeed with us unless 
he contrives to give us a distinct idea of his personality and to cap- 
ture in his prose something that is as good as an actual tone of 
voice. Lamb and Hazlitt both did this to perfection. The moment 
they begin, they are there, talking to us. Such is the essay proper, 
the real literary form, not the learned gentlemen’s ragbag. 

This is the place to warn the reader against one prevalent stu- 
pidity of criticism. You will frequently discover seldom and igno- 
rant critics of contemporary literature grumbling because present- 
day essayists write for periodicals and then make up their volumes 
of essays out of such contributions. You gather, from their denun- 
ciations of the practice, that this is a new and evil thing. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It has always been the practice of 
our essayists to contribute to the press, and our English essay has 
its very roots in periodical literature. Steele and Addison began it. 
Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith followed their example. The best es- 
says of Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt were all contributed to mag- 
azines and newspapers. Thackeray’s “Roundabout Papers” were 
his monthly feature in the Cornhill. The finest essays Stevenson 
ever wrote were the result of a commission from Scribner’s. If 
Messrs. Beerbohm, Chesterton, Belloc, Lucas, Lynd bring out their 
essays first in the periodical press, they are only in the tradition, 
and in a very great tradition. 
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CONVERSATION IN SCHOOL 
ETHEL E. HOLMES 


An interesting proof of the tendency of thought to crystallize in 
writing in diversified fields at one and the same time has been seen 
in the last three years in the appearance of numerous articles on the 
subject of conversation in magazines intended for general reading 
and in the attention given to the subject by professional magazines. 

Representative of the thought of the layman are two articles 
published by Harpers in 1926. Writing in the May issue, Albert 
Jay Nock in “The Decline of Conversation” says, ‘““The most sig- 
nificant thing that I have noticed about conversation in America is 
that there is so little of it, and as time goes on there seems to be 
less and less of it in my hearing. I miss even so much of the free 
play of ideas as I used to encounter years ago.”” He bemoans our 
tendency to talk solely of our own interests, that is, our business or 
professional interests. To quote again, ‘““Conversation in America 
beside its extreme attenuation presents another phenomenon. On its 
more serious side it is made up almost entirely of particulars, and 
on its lighter side of personalities.” Incidentally Mr. Nock, in com- 
menting on the contrasting attitude of the English, summarizes 
rather neatly some desirabilities of conversation which he finds ex- 
emplified in a twelve-year old Brussels child of his acquaintance— 
“a power of disinterested reflection, an active sense of beauty and 
an active sense of manners.” He opens his discussion by quoting 
Goethe’s remark that the test of civilization is conversation. By 
this test he finds America of today sadly lacking. 

Duncan Aikman’s “What Babbitt Won’t Talk About” pub- 
lished in the April issue of the same year condemns the apathy of 
the present generation toward the very vital subject of politics. 
Incidentally, however, his condemnation includes the subjects that 
Babbitt does talk about, his impeachment containing such particu- 
lars as “batting averages, golf scores, Jack Dempsey, Andy Gump, 
the cleverness of magazine advertising, the vicissitudes of home- 
brewing and buying bootleg, the naughtiness of woman’s dress, the 
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morals of movie stars, the social significance of flappers. ... . 
Mr. Aikman’s complaint is centered in the lack of interest shown 
by the average individual in any affair in which he is not imme- 
diately concerned. 

Disregarding any distinction between the terms talk and con- 
versation, J. B. Priestley writing in The Fortnightly, July, 1926, 
concludes his article, “The Enemies of Talk,” with the following 
paragraph: 

The tale of these [enemies] is a long and formidable one: first, the mo- 
nopolists, then the barterers of attention [If you will listen to me, I will listen 
to you], then the stupid, and finally the over-sensitive; we begin to wonder 
how talk contrives to come into existence at all. The situation, however, is not 
so bad as this survey of the hostile camp would seem to suggest... . . Talk 
lives in spite of its innumerable enemies, and it does not merely exist as a poor, 
thin shoot, but here and there as you (I trust) and I know to our delight, it 
blossoms gigantically so that the very moon and stars seem tangled in its 
leafage. 


The tendency to lament the passing of the conversational era is 
shown too in an editorial entitled “A Tear for Conversation,” in the 
April, 1927, Bookman, which rather cynically comments on the 
celerity of the age responsible for the fact that friendly talk be- 
comes ‘‘a practice proscribed as waste of time when there are mat- 
ters of cosmic importance calling for attention.” 

An editorial in the Saturday Review of Literature, November 
17, 1928, condemns the conversation of today in no uncertain 
terms: “. . . . Our conversation seems to rattle like dry bones in 
a pot. There is no grace or meat in it.” Referring to the tendency 
of Americans to accept a policy of eliminating specific subjects 
from conversation, this writer says: “If politics, that is, every- 
body’s business, can take care of itself, so much the more time for 
self. But leave religion, and with it philosophy, criticism, and spec- 
ulation, doubt and confession out of conversation and you have 
saved time . . . . for what?” After pointing out that “the best 
part of American conversation is its nonsense, and the next best, 
gossip,” the author diagnoses our difficulty and incidentally pre- 
scribes the remedy: ‘We are dull when we are serious because 
when we talk earnestly, we leave out everything that needs talking 
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about. We go as far as the newspaper and no further. But just be- 
yond lie all the good topics for talk.” 

Still another cause of conversational decline is rather humor- 
ously treated by Philip Wagner in the February Harpers (1929) 
under the title, “The Decay of Conversation.” He explains: “I 
rise to lament the growing providence of information, and, what is 
worse, of accurate and specific information. There is an undeniable 
tendency these days to be well-informed on matters of moment; 
and the result is that conversation is being ruined.” 

The article entitled “Conversation as Culture” by W. P. Dyer, 
published in the English Journal for April, 1926, brings the subject 
a little closer to our own particular field of thought as teachers of 
English. The author deplores the general lack of ability to con- 
verse on worth-while subjects manifested today and after analyzing 
modern life and finding it to be a “pouring-in process” with no 
provision for the effect of the listener’s personal experience and 
judgments, recommends that the school develop the ability and de- 
sire for conversation of a higher type. In order to bring this about, 
he suggests that “pupils be organized into social clubs, and conver- 
sation be carried on in a natural manner.” He believes that drama- 
tizations of family circles, neighborly visits, business luncheons, 
and afternoon teas should be made. In the same magazine, in April 
of the following year, G. W. Hurlbert, in “The Conversational 
Basis,” presented the close relationship existing between public 
speaking and conversation, and commented on the need to elevate 
the level of conversation by teaching. 

On the other hand, Raymond F. Howes, of Washington Uni- 
versity, writing in the Quarterly Journal of Speech for April, 1928, 
persistently questions the advisability of the direct teaching of con- 
versation, concluding with the statement that “If taught at all, it 
should be in conjunction with a college course in Public Speaking. 
. . . . The battle cry of teachers must be, ‘Outlaw the Bore.’ ”’ 
With this battle cry we have no quarrel, but question the possibil- 
ity of its efficacy if applied only to college students and particularly 
those who are specializing in speech. Rather it would seem as if 
this might be the one group by which such teaching was not needed. 
He discards the principles of conversation suggested by those who 
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have previously written on the subject and searches for guiding 
principles of his own phrasing. In the end he states: “The best 
conversation is that which most successfully sustains the attention 
of every member of the group.” The direct corollary to this law is: 
“The good conversationalist (1) must have a fund of interesting 
things to say, (2) must be able to say them effectively, and (3) 
must have a lively sense of communication with the rest of the 
group.” 

That English teachers are aware of the problem even if not a 
unit with regard to its solution is proved by Roy Ivan Johnson’s 
“Determining Standards in English Composition” in the Decem- 
ber, 1928, School Review. An activity analysis of conversation 
makes the problem of improvement definite and gives a workable 
basis for curriculum-makers. 

However, the most striking contributions to the field of this 
discussion made by English teachers themselves are the reports of 
the committees on the investigation of the usages of English made 
under the direction of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
J. W. Searson, you will recall, in his study of the reports of 7,752 
persons from forty-two states, reported in the English Journal for 
February, 1924, under the title “Determining a Language Pro- 
gram,” found that speaking skills were regarded as second only to 
reading skills and that conversation ranked first in order of im- 
portance in the speaking skills. 

In the more recent study of “The Place of English in American 
Life’? made by a committee working under the direction of John 
M. Clapp the question, ‘Which of the common uses of English 
have you found most important in connection with practical af- 
fairs?” brought the following result: interviews received the high- 
est rank; conversation was placed second. When this question was 
applied to personal and social enjoyment, conversation assumed 
first place. 

If the line of thought suggested by both laymen and schoolmen 
is carried to a conclusion, one must perforce not only seek to place 
responsibility for the condition but also attempt a remedy. 

This, then, is the thesis of this article: Conversation in second- 
ary schools is a justifiable oral English activity in and of itself. 
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The emphasis is placed on secondary schools, for the claims of 
conversation have been recognized to a much greater extent by the 
elementary school than by the secondary. Indeed the kindergarten 
and the primary grades lay so excellent a foundation in conversa- 
tion that it is surprising that the aim of literary excellence should 
ever have been able so completely to displace it. 

The study of accepted books upon the teaching of English, of 
courses of study, and of textbooks should assist in testing the readi- 
ness of the field for the acceptance of such a thesis. 

In tracing the movement which has led to the conclusion that 
conversation is a justifiable activity, it may be well to attempt to 
locate a point of deviation from which modern tendencies can be 
traced. 

One of the leading texts on the teaching of English issued in 
1903 but revised in 1913 expressed the attitude of the time as fol- 
lows: 

In a well arranged course in English it is almost impossible not to provide 
for a considerable amount of training in oral composition. Even in the ele- 
mentary school oral composition is the natural and proper preliminary to writ- 
ten composition. In the high school it is equally important that oral composi- 
tion should not be pushed too far in the background, for speech, not writing, is 
the vital and essential form of language. All good teachers will encourage and 
demand topical recitations at frequent intervals, and teachers of English will 
be helped by fostering discussion and the free expression of opinion. 

In 1917, however, a new ideal which took note of the claim of 
socialization to a place in the method and materials of the curricu- 
lum was incorporated in the Report of the Committee on the Reor- 
ganization of English in Secondary Schools. One of the major aims 
of high-school English was stated as follows: “To give pupils com- 
mand of the art of communication in speech or writing. . . . . 

Under the detailed analysis of this aim we find included “the 
ability to join in an informal discussion contributing one’s share of 
information or opinion without wandering from the point and with- 
out discourtesy to others.” 

This statement has borne fruit steadily since the day of its pub- 
lication. It is, however, often stated as an aim in a course of study 
and then ignored in the body of the course. 

Among the authorities on curriculum-making Franklin Bobbitt 
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is conspicuous for the force with which he states the claims of con- 
versation to a place of prominence. 

In 1922 in Curriculum Making in the Los Angeles Schools Mr. 
Bobbitt gave as a basal objective “the ability to converse easily 
and agreeably, the ability to utilize conversation as a profitable 
and enjoyable means of participating socially in the thought of the 
world.” 

Again in 1924 in How to Make a Curriculum the following 
group is placed under the first division of the major objectives of 
education: 

1. Ability to organize and present socially one’s thought to others 
a) In conversation 
b) In recounting one’s experiences 
c) In more serious and formal discussion 
d) In oral reports 
e) In giving directions 
f) Toan audience 

The checking of available courses of study has given data 
which indicate the practices from 1918 to the present time. The 
twenty-four courses studied were representative of practically ev- 
ery section of the country. The first mention of conversation as a 
composition activity was found in the Oklahoma City course of 
study in English issued in 1921 under Dr. Bruner. In the 8B grade 
ten minute conversational groups are recommended and practice 
in making introductions is suggested. 

The state course of study for Maryland in the same year tabu- 
lated the scope of oral English and placed conversation at the head 
of the list, with telephoning a second item. However, a note is 
added that actual conversation cannot be taught. The teacher is 
advised to listen in on spontaneous conversations of pupils and then 
in the classroom give the needed instruction. One is led to question 
whether the acceptance of this theory may not largely account for 
the hiatus which we as teachers of English mourn between the Eng- 
lish of the classroom and the English of the street and home. 

In 1922 Los Angeles boldly and unmistakably listed conversa- 
tion among the required composition activities under the following 
outline: 
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1. Informal conversation 

a) Telephone calls 

b) Social intercourse 
(1) Meeting people 
(2) Receiving and greeting people 
(3) Informal conversation on the train or boat 
(4) Informal discussions of school problems 
(5) Everyday topics in the home or church 
(6) Interviews and calling 


In 1924 the state course of study for Oregon required that in 
English four exercises in conversation be a part of the regular 
work; they were, however, restricted to business conversations. 

In 1925 both the senior and junior high school courses of study 
in English for the Denver schools emphasized the importance of 
conversation as an oral English activity and made provision for its 
practice. 

In 1926 St. Louis gave as a major aim for English in Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX, “To develop the ability to converse upon one 
subject without irrelevant detail,’ and for direct practice listed 
under first term work for 7B, “Using the telephone for an emergen- 
cy call,” and “Planning an interview that interrupts the trend of 
the thoughts of others.” Grade IX accepted as an aim, ““To develop 
the ability to choose bits of material from outside sources for con- 
versation.”” In Grade X the objective is plainly stated, ““To develop 
the art of conversation.” 

In 1927 both Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, included the direct teaching of conversation throughout the 
junior high school course. Pittsburgh also continued the aim in its 
senior high school course in English. 

As has been stated, courses of study often rephrase the aims as 
given in the Reorganization Bulletin but do not provide for prac- 
tice in the course itself, apparently ignoring the fact that habits 
come by doing, not from telling. 

A study of thirty-one texts in secondary English which include 
a study of composition, issued between the years 1920 and 1929, 
furnish proof of diversion in school practice. No mention at all of 
the subject of conversation is made in thirteen texts. Several books 
refer to conversation only in connection with teaching the use of 
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quotation marks and paragraphing; several authors teach the use 
of conversation in composition to reveal character or give dramatic 
finish; some texts combine these purposes. In other texts it is men- 
tioned merely as a form of composition or as a source of ideas for 
the all-important written composition. Only seven texts treat it as 
a composition activity which is an end in itself. 

John M. Brewer’s Oral English, which includes a well-written 
section on conversation, interviews, and discussions was published 
in 1916. It is intended only for advanced pupils. In this same spe- 
cialized field we have Harrington and Fulton’s Art of Talking Well, 
published in 1924, which also treats conversation as an entity. But 
these books do not reach the high-school student, and who is more 
painfully aware of his deficiency than the adolescent? 

My plea, then, is for the inclusion of conversation in the com- 
position activities of the present-day English curriculum not as a 
desirable product of the socialized recitation, not as an outcome of 
the dramatization of the scenes of adult life, not even in the time- 
honored form of the dialogue whose purpose is to teach punctua- 
tion or to make a dramatic moment still more dramatic, but as an 
English activity whose importance justifies the development of the 
teaching technique which will allow it to take its place in the class- 
room. 

Undoubtedly our failure to bring this very vital composition 
activity into the classroom except incidentally is largely due to the 
absence of a definite teaching technique and not to a lack of accep- 
tance of the importance of the activity. An approach to the presen- 
tation conversation in the classroom is suggested by the frequent 
comparison of conversation to a game. There are many figures to 
be found between Emerson’s “Conversation is a game of circles” 
and Olive Heseltine’s “. . . . The oldest of games is conversation. 
. . . . It is agame at which all can score, and none need be beaten, 
which needs no materials and is never out of season. . .. . Con- 
versation is at its best and most representative like a game of 
battledore and shuttlecock, where each player may strike in at his 
will, but the shuttlecock must never be allowed to fall to the 
ground.” 


* Olive Heseltine, Conversation (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
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The similarity of the subject of conversation to a ball tossed 
back and forth between players who alternately become catcher 
and pitcher is readily seen by boys and girls. The practice too of 
sending a ball back into the game at a new angle bears comparison 
with the obligation of the listener to add his thought and feeling to 
the remark of a previous speaker before sending it back into the 
game. 

Junior high school pupils can be led to phrase for themselves 
such basic principles of conversation as, “Talk about what is of 
interest to others, returning the ball as often as you can.’” 

With the idea of making a game of conversation it is quite pos- 
sible to draw up a conversational score-card in which points are giv- 
en for the return of the ball and other amenities, and penalties are 
listed for such conversational errors as pocketing the ball. 

The element of artificiality in a conversation which is being 
consciously tested can be reduced to a minimum by the selection of 
subjects in which boys and girls are genuinely interested. A num- 
ber of subjects should be suggested from which groups may choose. 
The conversing group should hold the center of the stage with the 
other members of the class as auditors and scorekeepers. 

Original self-consciousness is often dispelled by the need to 
phrase the thought which will return the ball or put a new ball into 
play. After all is this situation so artificial? Is it not largely repre- 
sentative of social situations outside the classroom? Do we not 
score when we play the conversational game skilfully and suffer 
keenly when we fail? 

If our present conception of the school as an organization 
whose purpose is to train pupils to do better the desirable things 
which they will do anyway has any claim to acceptance, the activity 
of the pupil must be to as large an extent as possible social. The 
major use of English in the average social situation is conversation. 

As I see the matter we have no alternative. Conversation must 
take its place as an oral English activity. 


* Center and Holmes, Elements of English, Book One (Allyn and Bacon, 1929). 
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OUR NOVEL STOCK-IN-TRADE 
HOWARD FRANCIS SEELY 


Many of us teachers of English literature and composition have 
been uneasy for a long time over the materials and methods being 
employed in our work with long prose fiction. Occasionally we have 
played with rather startling innovations. But something has gener- 
ally driven us back to the good old ways and the good old books. 
Sometimes it has been our supervisor, who doesn’t like to have her 
vested interests disturbed by our theories—a malodorous epithet 
she applies to any procedure she never has heard of or never tried. 
At other times it has been our principal or superintendent who al- 
most exudes scholastic Metternichianism. And so, as we observe 
ourselves “from China to Peru,” or, more particularly, from Ban- 
gor to El Paso, we find that matters are about as they were when 
we were “taught” the novel or a novel. With rare exceptions this 
applies pretty generally both to the books used and the methods 
employed. In this brief little excursion I want to tread rather lightly 
among some of the novels in our courses of study—novels now en- 
titled, some of them, to the adjective Aistoric in a double sense. In 
some future article to deal with certain of our conventional meth- 
ods of novel-teaching in high school, I may want to be shod for 
heavier going. 

Back behind other books on my shelves are a goodly number of 
school-edition novels. Some have my name in them, accompanied 
by dates ranging from 1906 to 1910. Others exhibit the penman- 
ship exercises of my brothers and sisters with dates from three to 
seven years later. On the other hand, some seem of a vintage before 
1906. I doubt if my parents had “lessons” in them, but somebody 
before me did. And now my daughter is arriving at the point of 
“studying” them; but she, of course, will have to have new copies. 
Quite a family of these old veterans I have; sort of “kept” books 
they are. How I come to have them, three or four of some of them, 
I don’t know, but there they are. Why I’ve held onto them is still 
a greater mystery. It must be I’ve something of the miser or of the 
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maudlin sentimentalist in me—I think I’d prefer it to be the form- 
er. I’ve cursed them every time I’ve moved, but cursingly I’ve 
newspapered them carefully and packed them away in boxes, ulti- 
mately to sort them out, store them away again in back of more 
frequently-needed books on unforgivably (except for this use) 
deep book shelves. Just now I’ve taken away some of the books in 
front of them so that I could see these reminders of the passing of 
time as I write this. 

The Spy is there—two of him. He stands elbowing Silas Mar- 
ner away from The Last of the Mohicans—three of them. Two of 
The Talisman separate Ivanhoe from The Tale of Two Cities. A 
plump Lorna Doone and a pair of Treasure Islands lean away from 
The House of Seven Gables. Two others have lost their covers. I 
won’t bother to find out what they are, although I suspect them of 
being Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Robinson Crusoe; however, they 
may be Tom Brown’s School Days and The Vicar of Wakefield. 

There’s nothing the matter, particularly, with these novels that 
have seen service for so long and still are holding their own in our 
English courses. Most of them are entitled to their places. But 
that isn’t the point, exactly. Our continued retention of them would 
seem to indicate that they are not only the best novels we can find 
for use in high schools but also almost the only ones. That’s where 
our position is pretty weak. Inertia can be suspected, paradoxical- 
ly enough, of playing a part in the selection. Privately we’ll prob- 
ably admit this, while keeping our specious rationalizations intact 
for public display when we’re questioned. All of these books are 
still useful and worth while. I’ll grant that without argument. But 
I won’t grant that they couldn’t be replaced without serious loss. 
In most cases we could stick to the same authors, if we feel that to 
be essential, and select other novels just as useful and worthwhile 
and interesting. But even that scarcely is essential. We’ve already 
rid ourselves of most of the inhibitions that made many of these 
books and their authors “safe for the adolescent mind,” whatever 
that is. Our literary pastures no longer need to be quite so carefully 
restricted to the acreage of a suburban building lot. 

Besides, many of these books have achieved reputations with 
high-school pupils quite undeserved by them or their writers. They 
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cast before them the shadow of unexciting inevitability, like the old 
suit that we must wear out because we own it. That’s bad enough 
for suits, but it’s almost tragedy for books. Perhaps Jvanhoe has 
suffered a little more in this respect than most of the others. The 
effect is no less unfortunate upon the teacher. If he doesn’t turn 
over his stock-in-trade at least occasionally it’s pretty sure to be- 
come shopworn, and so is he. Many of us have done what we have 
been pleased to call “teach” some four or five of these novels two or 
three times a year since the day we entered enthusiastically or re- 
signedly (as the case may have been) our first class. And we have 
continued at this “teaching” until we have become bald or gray— 
which, of course, is a variable period, without absolute boundaries 
in time or space. 

Wouldn’t this renovation I’m suggesting, therefore, contribute 
to the general welfare of the three parties chiefly concerned—our 
pupils, ourselves, and our books? One is justified, I think, in com- 
ing to that conclusion. Change, you know, just for its own sake if 
for no other reason, gives one a new hold on life. Perhaps even if 
we occasionally wander among the not-quite-so good (but there is 
no need for that! ) we shall not have to enter a loss, ultimately, in 
the records. For, as Keats has it, 

Where’s the cheek that doth not fade 

Too much gazed at? 
An occasional (not too occasional, for that’s our predicament now) 
change of pasture, even though the grass may not be quite so blue 
and the percentage of weeds a little higher, gives a zest to our ap- 
petites. And we need this new tang, most of us. 

As for our pupils, I’ve never known one who wouldn’t be happy 
to be unable to say, “Ye-ah, the same old thing: The Talisman this 
year; The Spy next; and Jvanhoe after that—if I stick that long.” 
It’s all so “finished and finite,” isn’t it, like his conventional three 
meals a day, his clean shirt laid out by his mother at specified inter- 
vals, and his age on his next birthday? Enough phases of the boy’s 
life present him with multiple blinders and require him to follow 
his nose, or some one’s else, without making that a function of his 
high-school novel-reading experience. It isn’t as though these 
books were basic to American culture; they aren’t. No particular 
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book, so far as I know, is. Certain books are, however, in danger 
of becoming basic to high-school pupils’ literary antagonisms. 
There’s a real rub—and a wholly unnecessary one. It isn’t all due 
to the books selected, of course; part of it results from what we do 
with them after we’ve chosen them—but that’s the burden of the 
next 

Why shouldn’t pupils be in on the selection of the books to be 
read by the group as a whole? It’s easy enough to let them, pro- 
vided, of course, the board of education and the superintendent 
haven’t a publisher’s ax dangling over their heads. We teachers 
can readily pick a dozen books, all of which seem to be eligible for 
the particular grade or the particular group of pupils (and that’s 
of chief importance ) and spend a period or two, or even three, talk- 
ing them over with our class, doing a bit of sampling from them, 
indicating in general terms their types of appeal, their manner, the 
sorts of people to be found in them, and so on. We'll try to parade 
honestly the attractions of all of them. We'll leave them where 
they may be looked over between classes. Then we'll let the class 
decide on the one or two to be used for group reading and discus- 
sion. And the will of the majority will be the will of the group. 
Their being in on the choosing will tend to prevent their grumbling 
at the selection. We all relish having a hand in our destinies. And 
this letting them in doesn’t strike me as being a surrender of any 
very sacred prerogative of ours. Moreover, and best of all, I’ve 
noticed that a goodly number of the pupils have found the advance 
publicity given some of the books sufficiently attractive to lead 
them to read others than those taken for the class as a whole. That 
alone would justify the procedure. 

Another question I’ve been asking my colleagues for several 
years is this: Just why is it deemed imperative that a whole class 
read the same novel at the same time, anyway? I haven’t heard a 
sound answer yet, although I have had many. The burden of most 
of these answers can be recapitulated briefly. A frequent one is that 
reading one book permits class discussion (which discussion, how- 
ever, more often than not turns out to be the answering of factual 
questions chiefly of a trifling nature). Another answer assumes 
that group reading of a single novel will stimulate improved taste 
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in novels in general. A bit fatuous, that. A third answer indicates 
that reading this one particular book in this particular class will 
enlighten the pupils as to the structure of the novel as a literary 
form (which it won’t, and which would be of doubtful immediate 
or ultimate value even if it did). Moreover, there isn’t any one 
novel structure, anyway. Still another answer is that a certain nov- 
el gives a better insight into its author’s interests and style than 
any other of his books. That’s likely doubtful; but even if it does, 
is that an all-powerful objective for novel reading? Perhaps the 
most frequent (and likely the most futile) argument of all is this 
one: If Johnny hasn’t read The Talisman in the ninth grade with 
his group what will happen to him when he comes to The Spy in 
the tenth? That question is generally hurled at me with an air of 
utter, crushing finality. I can only faintly ask, “Well, just what 
would?” With that I’m given up as hopeless. 

Frankly, I’m yet unable to see why a class of thirty high-school 
boys and girls shouldn’t be reading five or six or eight or even 
thirty different novels. If six or eight are being read simultaneously 
in the class, the pupils who are reading the same one can get to- 
gether in some corner of the room for their discussions during the 
class period, can’t they? Also lively and stimulating exchanges of 
group impressions may occasionally occur when the class meets as 
a whole for that purpose. Even if each member of the class is 
reading a different book, concerning which he will have something 
to say to the group when he is finished, I don’t see that any irre- 
trievable hurt has been done. This selection of a different book by 
each pupil isn’t likely to happen, but, if it does, it probably is a 
wholesome sign. There are thirty worthy books of a satisfactory 
content and manner for each of the high-school classes, I suspect. 

One further question: Why must we teachers of the novel in 
large part give our high-school pupils the impression that novel 
writing became a lost art at the death of Stevenson (at the latest), 
and that almost everything of interest and value contained in the 
novel concerns distant times and far-away places? 

Surely the understanding of our own times is as desirable as 
that of milk-white-palfrey-riding England, or the Indian-baiting 
Colonies, or the American mid-nineteenth century, with its social 
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and political ugliness and juvenility. Do we say we can’t get Wells, 
Galsworthy, Bennett, Conrad, Walpole, Wharton, Canfield, Lewis, 
and Cather, to mention only a few, and those exclusively English 
and American, in the regulation school-publishers’ editions? We 
could if we asked for them; and even if we couldn’t, there are edi- 
tions that we may buy for from seventy-five to ninety-five cents— 
and for less in quantities—that are easily worth the difference, part- 
ly because of the fact that they’re mot fixed up to look like text- 
books. Do we maintain that novels by these authors and their con- 
temporaries are less valuable than those conventionally selected? 
If we do, we merely beg the question. All school values are not in- 
trinsic in the materials employed. Contemporary prose-fiction as 
literature may not rank with the best of the past. (Even that is 
debatable.) But, although it doesn’t, that scarcely proves it may 
not be of equal or greater service in the development of our par- 
ticular boy and girl, and of equal or greater interest to them. Sure- 
ly, too, at least a sprinkling of contemporary fiction in our course of 
study should help the boy to realize that not all authors who have 
written well and interestingly are dead ones. Do we shudder and 
exclaim that the pupil should be shielded from the overt realism of 
much that is in contemporary fiction? If we do, then we should see 
to it that the boy comes to school in an armored car and that his 
parents are persuaded not to have newspapers and magazines about 
the house. 

I am far from advocating a wholesale disruption of the present 
widespread condition of things so far as our novel selections are 
concerned. But I am adding my voice to those who are maintain- 
ing that the loaf can be leavened without ruining it. We can vary the 
works of the novelists now generally used, even if we still feel that 
these particular authors were divinely appointed for a high-school 
mission. We can give our pupils a share in the determination of the 
books to be used for class study, even though we set the limits of 
choice. We can successfully and profitably conduct our work in the 
novel without requiring that every pupil read the same book at the 
same time. We can do some little to acquaint our classes with cer- 
tain areas of contemporary life, without neglecting to do fair jus- 
tice to the past. 
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THE COMMITTEE METHOD IN SENIOR ENGLISH 
LAMBERT GREENAWALT 


This whole matter of education is a social consideration entirely —Dewey. 


Education has never made adequate use of the fact that children learn 
much from one another when working in mutually co-operative groups, espe- 
cially when an element of competition is involved.—Caldwell (Lincoln School). 


In the light of the above theses, it would seem that, instead of 
the still-too-common practice of discouraging communication be- 
tween pupils, and their mutual assistance of one another, the school 
atmosphere and the whole organization of the subjects of study 
should encourage such mutual pupil-teaching as may best per- 
tain to the particular subject content upon which they are engaged. 
Subjects should be so selected and planned as to facilitate such 
measures, and the topics and content of studies should be such that 
pupils can come into mutual and co-operative mastery of them. 

At least, I was always so fully convinced of the value of such 
viewpoint that I determined to prepare a fully detailed plan for 
putting it into active operation in my own Senior English work, 
through a committee method which I desired to compare with the 
usual method of dealing with the class as a whole. 

As high-school Seniors become particularly indifferent during 
their last semester, at just the time when they should check on their 
work most severely, I launched my committee plan eight or nine 
weeks before the close of the last semester of the class concerned, 
selecting a heterogeneous section for the purpose. That group par- 
ticularly needed a newer and more vital stimulus than I had de- 
vised up to that time. 

For purpose of comparison, my records show that I checked 
the results of the experiment in that group against the “even tenor” 
of things in the work of another heterogeneous group that was do- 
ing fairly satisfactory work and was fairly dependable. The latter 
group seemed to need no stimulus beyond the regular recitation 
program which I purposely kept somewhat traditional in nature. 
The same course of study was being followed in both classes. 
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The committee plan that I put into operation required the se- 
lection of eight chairmen, each with a co-chairman. Such choice was 
arbitrary for sake of securing the most reliable and capable leader- 
ship. From that group the whole class was permitted to elect a 
general chairman and co-chairman every two weeks to provide va- 
riety and distribute training and chances for credit. The general 
chairman and other chairmen formed the executive committee that 
was required to hold a meeting every Monday evening to make de- 
tailed plans to divide and subdivide the work. I laid before the 
class at the outset a very general outline of the required work for 
the eight remaining weeks and carefully explained how to use a 
wide variety of objective tests and a rich assortment of supplemen- 
tary material that I placed at their disposal. 

After each Monday’s executive meeting—at which I was not 
present—I required a written outline of the plans prepared at that 
meeting, with the understanding that I would approve no assign- 
ments that did not have a specific value in the work as I saw it. I 
had conferences with the general chairman at stated intervals, but 
not with subchairmen unless they so requested. Decisions as to 
fair and just procedures, grading, etc., rested with the committees. 

Statistical reports were submitted to me on blanks like the form 
shown on page 729, arranged for the committee plan. 

A plan for showing individual progress by graph was devised 
by the executive committee, upon my advice and with my assist- 
ance (see Form I). 

Each period’s work began by a call to order by the general 
chairman, and a class secretary appointed by him read the minutes, 
after which old business was disposed of and new work taken up. I 
kept discreetly in the background. 

Throughout this study, the class in which the “class-unit’’ 
method was used will be referred to as the “traditional” group, and 
that in which the ““committee-unit” method was used will be known 
as the “experimental” group. 

There were thirty-eight pupils in the experimental group with 
an average age of 17.5. In the other group there were thirty-five 
pupils with an average age of 17.8. 

Never before in my experience was the practical value of good 
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SENIOR ENGLISH COMMITTEE REPORT 


tone Wok Period 
Date Received 
Test = Date Returned 
COMMITTEE Period Hrs. 
— 
3. Total 


Assignment Topic: 


PURPOSE AND DIRECTIONS 


SUMMARY OUTLINE OF CRITICISM 
(Use other side for detailed discussion) 
I. Favorable (Main Points) 


A. . 


Il. Unfavorable 


SUGGESTED GROUPING FOR TEACHER’S CONSIDERATION 
(Good, fair, poor; alphabetically by last names) 
Ls... 29. ... 
5. 10. 33. 
6. . 20 34. 
21 
0. 37 
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literature so effectively demonstrated as was the case under this 
plan. 


I am convinced that the committee system as we used it proved 


superior to the traditional method. I am sure, also, that the condi- 
tions of the experiment were such as to indicate that the same sys- 
tem would be generally effective in high-school work, granted simi- 
lar circumstances. 


FORM I 
Individual Score 
Ferguson, Hnnamae 
Apri May 
2627 ods 


From a pedagogical and educational standpoint, the outstand- 


ing values and advantages of the method are: 


1. A great variety of teaching methods are called into play simultaneously. 


. Class and pupil activity is widely and purposefully distributed. Practically 


every pupil has a specific responsibility each day. 


. A fine spirit of sympathetic yet aggressive co-operation and competition 


is developed. 


. A keen sense of justice and fair play is a constant requirement. 
. “Democracy in education” becomes more nearly a reality. 
. Interrelationships are felt that parallel those that we observe outside of 


school—the social scheme is broad. 


. The least promising pupils develop unsuspected possibilities of initiative 


and leadership. 


. The too-prevalent idea of “working for the teacher” is replaced by team- 


work interest and healthy group rivalry, and the whole process becomes 
vitalized instead of verbalistic. 


. A broader scope of work is covered effectively. 
10. 
II. 


Greatest respect and allegiance is shown toward group leaders. 


More stringent rules of procedure and more exacting grading are evident 
all along the line. 
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12. Careful checking reveals scarcely any favoritism or partiality in decisions 
and marking. 

13. Graphic daily scoring serves as a powerful incentive to the individual to 
“do better next day.” 

14. Competition between committees is wholesome and productive of effort 
of real value. 

15. Pupils who lack initiative and leadership qualities appreciate the work of 
their chairmen and definite plans that are formulated from time to time. 

16. Daily reports and the “open forum” idea (when discussion is feasible) 
soon eliminate any very noticeable lack of sincerity on the part of any stu- 
dent. 

FINAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE MIDDLE 50% 
OF EXPERIMENTAL GRCUP 


(Excluding, of course, pupils of highest and of lowest I. Q.) 


Note tendency of pupils concerned to form normal curve, although they lean 
toward the higher grades. Close competition demanded greater variety of letter grades 
than usual for marking. 


* 
* ~ 
* 
d E D D+C C+ B Be A At 
No. of 2 3 ? ? 5 4 
A-+-=96 to 100 C+-=78 to 81 
A =g90to95 C =74to 78 
B+-=85 to go D+ =71 to 74 
B =81to 85 D =68to71 
E=Failure 


Now what about the progress of the individual pupil? 

It is true, of course, that in a heterogeneous class, the pupil 
whose I.Q. is lowest is the last one to be reached by any method; 
and, unless circumstances are conducive to an excess of individual 
instruction on the part of a skilful teacher, not much can be done 
for him. Under my experiment, that type of pupil felt the urge to 
do more work than ordinarily, but I should hesitate to say that he 
improved greatly in quality of work. 

The highest type pupil, on the other hand, will, usually, pro- 
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gress rapidly in spite of the particular method that may be em- 
ployed. 

In most cases, the trend of the individual graph was toward im- 
provement, and the students’ official grades at the end of the second 
semester were higher than at the end of the first. Besides, my 
earlier records indicate that five students who would have “flunked” 
the term under a traditional mode of classroom management fin- 
ished slightly above the danger line. 

The graph on page 731 shows a composite of the final grades 
made by the middle 50 per cent of the experimental group. There 
was a consistent progress for the period covered, and the graph sup- 
ports the conclusions stated in the foregoing in re the committee 
method as administered. 


TEACHING THE ANCIENT MARINER 
H. WARD McGRAW 


For giving the high-school student an idea of what things go to 
make up good poetry and for teaching him what to look for in 
poetry few pieces offer the opportunity which The Ancient Mariner 
does. The poem has the further advantage that to teach it all one 
needs is the poem itself. In fact, it seems to defy attempts to ‘“‘en- 
rich” it. It does not yield to the offices of paraphernalia. Col- 
lecting pictures to make it vivid, for example, falls flat. Back- 
ground may help The Deserted Village, but no background much 
enhances The Ancient Mariner. Everything is in the poem. And 
although this is an advantage, here also lies a danger. It is easy to 
read it simply for the story, and then feel at loss to know what to do 
with it. It is the purpose of the procedure outlined here to show 
how the poem may be made to yield all its values. 

Of course, the teacher should know Coleridge’s account of the 
origin of the poem in Biographia Literaria, chapter xiv, and Words- 
worth’s account of the poem, which can be found, with discussion, 
in H. D. Traill’s Life of Coleridge (pp. 47-50). And it should be 
added that Lowes’s The Road to Xandadu is almost indispensable 
—but these are for the teacher. 
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I. Presenting the poem.—The poem should be presented as a 
whole, and the best presentation is to read it aloud to the class. 
Contemporary emphasis on silent reading has a tendency perhaps 
to obscure the fact that sound is an important part of poetry. It 
must be heard. Certainly this is true of Te Ancient Mariner. Pre- 
liminary comment on preparation for the reading is quite unneces- 
sary. 

II. General discussion—In subsequent work with the poem, 
three aspects of it need attention: (1) the facts of the story, (2) 
the poetry of the piece—the imagery, sound and movement, and 
changing moods, (3) the author’s purpose. Having these three 
things in mind, at the conclusion of the first reading canvass for 
general impression, with such questions as: Do you like the story 
itself? Is it fascinating? What makes it fascinating? Do you 
like the way in which it is told? Do you remember striking pic- 
tures? Musical lines? Do you like the movement of the poem? 
What seems to be the author’s purpose? Do you think that we are 
expected to believe the story? Is it probable? Did the Ancient 
Mariner actually have the experience he relates? Could it be true? 
Does one’s state of mind affect what he thinks he sees? Is the piece 
something more than a mere story? 


III. Second reading and discussion—Read the poem again’ 


with the class, section by section, to develop it in the light of the 
general discussion. There are three things to be done here: 

1. The facts of the story need to be cleared up. One should rea- 
lize that many pupils do not get the simple facts. To some, the 
first two lines are puzzling. It is the teacher’s business to help the 
student get at the facts, for he cannot come at its poetry if a lan- 
guage or comprehension difficulty stands in his way. This is no 
place for mere exercises in silent reading, for the reason that the 
main business here is with the significance of the facts and with the 
author’s treatment of them. We want to make enjoyment and ap- 
preciation possible. The teaching of literature begins only after 
the facts are clear; the very essence of literature is the treatment 
of the facts. If the student doesn’t understand that in the first 
three stanzas a dialogue is in progress, make the matter clear to him. 
If the pronouns in the third stanza confuse him, straighten him out. 
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2. The student needs to have his attention directed in stanza 
after stanza to the sound, the movement, the imagery, and the 
mood of the lines. 

Examples: Read aloud lines 21-28, beginning 


The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 
Merrily did we drop... . . 


(When you read such a passage you are giving the listener a con- 
crete sensuous experience, without which there can be no genuine 
appreciation.) After the reading, question somewhat as follows: 
Do the lines move rapidly or slowly? What mood do they create? 
Is it bright and cheerful? Or not? What other adjectives might be 
used to describe the mood? Does the sound of the lines echo the 
sense? Are they vivid? 

Read lines 41-50, emphasizing somewhat the st and ¢ sounds, 
and the open vowels. Question to see if students can discover the 
effect of these sounds. 

Read lines 232—35. Let students compare them for sound, 
movement and mood with lines 21-28. 

Read lines 111-14. Question somewhat as follows: Is the pic- 
ture vivid? Is it realistic? Have you ever seen “the bloody sun, no 
bigger than the moon.” In what kind of weather? Does the picture 
suggest heat? 

3. There needs to be some discussion of the author’s purpose. 
Otherwise we shall have students learning lines 614-17 and going 
away with the idea that the whole purpose of the author is to tell 
a fairy tale and tie on a moral. There is a truth in the poem—a 
truth to be arrived at through realization of the whole experience 
of the Ancient Mariner. The experience of the Ancient Mariner 
was certainly real, if not actual. The query which leads off this 
third line of attack is: What was the effect on the Ancient Mariner 
of his killing the albatross? 

These three lines of attack may be kept abreast throughout the 
discussion. I have grouped the following questions on each section 
according to the three aspects of the poem outlined in the foregoing. 
In questions on facts, I find a satisfactory method is framing a 
question which can be answered by the student with definite words 
or lines from the poem itself. 
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For example: What did the Wedding-Guest think of the Ancient 
Mariner? 
Answer: He called him a “gray-beard loon.” 


PART I 


1. Was the Wedding-Guest a willing listener? Why not? 
What was his first impression of the Ancient Mariner? Why did 
he listen to the story? Was he held simply by the appearance of the 
Ancient Mariner? Or was there something else which held him? 
What was it? Do men who have been through unusual experiences 
seem to have a strange fascination about them? Why did the Wed- 
ding-Guest beat his breast? Were those within the hall enjoying 
themselves? What indication is there of this? What would you 
have done had you been the Wedding-Guest? Why? How did the 
mariners receive the albatross? What did they think it was? Did 
the albatross trust them? 

2. What is the prevailing mood of this part of the poem? Find 
pictures and picture-making words which help build up this effect. 
Does this effect make the poem more interesting? 

Examine for mood, imagery, movement, etc., especially lines 
21-28, 31-36, 41-50, 51-63. 

3. Why did the Wedding-Guest exclaimed, “God save thee, 
ancient Mariner!”? What feeling came over the Ancient Mariner 
at this part in his story? Why? 


PART II 

1. In what direction is the ship now sailing? Why did the 
mariners cry out against their companion for killing the albatross? 
Is there any evidence that they were truly repentant, or were their 
feelings only for themselves? What suddenly happened to the 
ship? How did the mariners hope to escape their guilt? 

2. Compare lines 83—86 with lines 21-28. Compare the move- 
ment of lines 103—6 with that of 107-10. Examine the imagery in 
lines 111-30. Is the description of the suffering of the mariners 
vivid? What do the words choked with soot do to your throat? 

3. What did the Ancient Mariner actually see in lines 12 3--30? 
Did his state of mind affect what his eyes saw? How? What 
“crime” was there in killing the albatross? 
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PART III 


1. From what did the mariners suffer most? What was the 
speck which the Ancient Mariner saw? What was the effect on the 
mariners of the Ancient Mariner’s cry? At what time of the day 
did he see the strange ship? What was there peculiar about this 
ship? Whom did he see on its deck? What were these characters 
doing? Who won the Ancient Mariner? How did the night come 
down? What happened to the mariners? 

2. What is the effect of the movement of lines 143-46? Does 
the movement change in lines 147-48? How? What is the effect of 
this change on the interest of the reader? What adjectives describe 
the effect created by the picture in lines 143-46 and 157—61? Should 
you like to have seen the “grin” of the mariners? Why? Allow 
some students to find vivid pictures in this part. What is the effect 
of the description of Death and Life-in-Death? Examine the 
movement of lines 198-99. Note the effect of words such as whis- 
per in line 201, thump and lump in line 218. What mood is created 
by lines 203-19? 

3. Why is the life of the Ancient Mariner reserved to him? 
What do you think the work begun by Life-in-Death on the Ancient 
Mariner is? 

PART IV 


1. Did the Wedding-Guest fear the Ancient Mariner? Why? 
What did he think the Mariner might be? What was the Ancient 
Mariner’s attitude toward the “creatures of the calm’? Did he 
wish them dead? Why? Was he able to pray? Why was it that he 
“could not die”? Did his attitude toward the creatures of the calm 
change? At what point did he find himself able to pray? 

2. Examine the movement of lines 232-35. Of lines 248-52. 
How should these two passages be read? What mood is created by 
lines 263-66? Contrast this mood with the state of mind of the 
Ancient Mariner. Examine the imagery in 267-81. 

3. Did the Ancient Mariner’s punishment consist wholly in 
physical suffering? What was the real reason he was unable to 
pray? For what would he have probably prayed? What finally 
made him able to pray? What was the work of Life-in-Death on 
the Ancient Mariner? 
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PARTS V AND VI 


1. What happened to the Ancient Mariner after the albatross 
had fallen from his neck? What relieved his physical suffering? 
Why did the Wedding-Guest still continue to be somewhat afraid 
of the Ancient Mariner? What animated the bodies of the mari- 
ners? Did they work the ship during the day, or only at night? 
How do lines 383-84 make it clear that the ship is on the Line? 
What is the “great bright eye” in line 416? What made the ship go? 

2. What mood is created by lines 191-308? Have students find 
striking pieces of imagery. Do not omit to have the class examine 
for mood, imagery, etc., lines 366-72, 446-51, and 472-79. 

3. What “crime” was there in killing the albatross? What was 
the Ancient Mariner’s penance? What penance remains for him 
to do? Do you think that he would shoot the albatross now? 
Why? What change has taken place in him? 


PART VII 


1. What lights had the Pilot seen? Why does he fear to ap- 
proach the ship? What made the Pilot’s boat spin round and 
round? What about the Ancient Mariner so terrified the Hermit, 
the Pilot, and the Pilot’s boy? What was the effect on the boy? 

2. What effect is created by lines 524-38 describing the ship? 
Examine the movement of lines 548-49. 

3. What is the penance of life that falls on the Ancient Mari- 
ner? Why does he have “strange power of speech”? Why does he 
feel that he must relate his experience? What had his experience 
done to him? What is the relation of lines 614-17 to the whole 
poem? (The questions given above, although they touch the high 
spots, do not exhaust all the possibilities. They are given to illus- 
trate the procedure outlined in general terms in III above.) 

IV. Tests.—By way of conclusion, as a test of the teaching, 
there are a number of home-made tests which can be used: 

1. A completion test to discover to what extent lines and strik- 
ing passages have stuck in the minds of students. 

2. Selective answer tests to discover to what extent students 
have developed sensitiveness to effects in poetry. For example, take 
the lines: 
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And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the Moon. 


These lines create a feeling of dread, peace, fear, sadness. 
The movement is slow, vigorous, rapid, graceful. 

3. Tests in selecting the vivid, expressive, or picture-making 
words, for example: 

What are the vivid, or picture-making words in these lines? 


All fixed on me their stony eyes, 
That in the moon did glitter. 


TALKING OUT THE WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
LUELLA B. COOK 


To what extent is it safe to let pupils draw their own wrong 
conclusions? Dare we let them voice their youthful heresies in the 
classroom? If we still identify the thinking process with the imita- 
tion of “‘correct” adult judgments, we will have no time for those 
noisy skirmishes of opinion which attend the phenomenon of a 
mind coming into its own. If, however, soundness of thinking 
method, not identity of conclusion, is our aim, we will permit the 
expression of incorrect judgments for the practice in thinking 
which it affords. 

A senior class in composition turned its attention to those be- 
guiling substitutes for thinking which the human mind falls heir to. 
It had learned to suspect the “wish which was father to the 
thought,” and to discount the opinion which defended one’s own 
conduct. An unpleasant set of facts it had learned to countenance, 
even though they upset a cherished conviction. A few excerpts from 
James Harvey Robinson’s The Mind in the Making, translated in 
terms of their own experience, had set them to appraising the worth 
of their own opinions. 

A round table discussion served as a convenient technique for 
the stimulation of ideas to write about. A student chairman was 
chosen for his quick resourcefulness in filling in the inevitable si- 
lences. The teacher was voluntarily denoted to the position of 
recording secretary, whose stenographic description was mimeo- 
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graphed in order that the class might later examine the worth of 
random ideas. 
THE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


Teacher (abruptly): Is there any relation between lawlessness 
in school and lawlessness outside of school? (after an incredulous si- 
lence) I mean, is there any likelihood that a student who forges a 
teacher’s signature on a pass slip will forge a check? The chairman 
you elected yesterday is going to guide the discussion of this ques- 
tion. I have instructed him to see to it that you come to some sort 
of conclusion within forty minutes. 

Chairman: You have already heard the problem which it’s up 
to us tosolve today: (with emphasis) Just what relationship exists 
between the petty things we do inside of school to the great crimes 
that are done in the world? Let’s hear what you have to say! 

Charlotte: I don’t believe that lawlessness in school has any- 
thing to do with lawlessness out of school. If a law stands in your 
way, I think you should disregard it. 

Some laws have to be disregarded. Take the law in some states 
that you can’t play golf or baseball on Sunday. There are lots of 
laws on the statute books of every state which are disobeyed. 

The school has rules that are just as silly and the clever student 
disregards them. 

Helen: Perhaps there are some pupils of high-school age who 
are wise enough to know which rules to disobey. But are the ma- 
jority, Charlotte? Can you imagine a school in which the majority 
of the pupils have no respect for its rules? 

Donald (with finality): Laws in school are made for the bene- 
fit of the greatest number of pupils, just as prohibition benefits so- 
ciety as a whole. I claim that people who forge teachers’ names in 
school are apt to be those pupils who will forge checks outside of 
school. 

Ida: Isn’t the organization of school wrong? If students felt 
responsible for the rules they would obey them. But when the rules 
are simply made without their consent, they like to disobey them. 

Fred: Aren’t the laws meant for Freshmen and Sophomores? 
I don’t think Juniors and Seniors are expected to be bound by a 
lot of petty rules. 
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The Chairman (with vehemence): I want to remind you stu- 
dents that a law is a law. President Hoover said recently, “As 
long as a law is a law it should be obeyed.” 

Fred (with animation): I don’t accept President Hoover’s 
statement. Suppose the principal made it a school law that you 
could only leave this room over a fence. Would you obey it? 

The Chairman (sidestepping): Well, let’s discuss just when a 
pupil has a right to take the law in his own hands. 

Armand: I want to answer Donald’s statement that a person 
who forges a teacher’s signature will very likely forge a check. 
Perhaps you already know that I am the person Mrs. Cook refers 
to. I forged her name on a library pass. Let me ask Donald a ques- 
tion, with Mrs. Cook listening in. I saw her at her desk the other 
day during the fire drill. Yet the rule requires all persons in the 
line, teacher and pupil. A teacher ignores a rule. According to 
Donald, Mrs. Cook is apt to be lawless outside of school, break 
traffic laws or something. 

(Much laughter.) 

The Chairman (with vigor): Do you know that parents are 
spending a great deal of money to educate us? Yet a student thinks 
it’s smart to admit he has forged a teacher’s signature and skipped 
a class. That’s what’s the matter with American schools today. 
That’s why rich men send their sons abroad where education is 
taken seriously. 

Armand: Id like to ask Mrs. Cook whether that comparison 
is true? 

Mrs. Cook: I have read criticisms of American education on 
such grounds but I cannot state finally that the criticism is valid. 
It is a popular comment to say that Americans do not take their 
education seriously. 

Ida: I still think that the psychology of governing pupils is 
wrong. Students would obey rules if they had a part in forming 
them. 

Marian: Would you care to come to a school run by students? 
What kind of rules do you think they are capable of making? Many 
times in this class we have decided that pupils are far less just, 
and far more severe, than teachers. How do you think you’d fare 
if pupils decided your affairs? 
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Chairman: It’s time we came to some sort of a conclusion. I 
am going to put the question to you in this way: What should be 
the attitude of pupils toward the rules of his school? 

Fred: We should obey all but those we think don’t apply to us. 

(General laughter. ) 

Chairman: This is just a good example of what’s wrong with 
students. Our time is up and we come to an absurd conclusion. 

(The vote stood six in favor of the sentiment; ten opposed. ) 

Donald: I offer for a vote the statement that a pupil has no 
moral right to disobey the rules of his school. 

(There was a tardy second to this sentiment but the clock per- 
mitted no further discussion and a vote was not taken.) 

Teacher: This unfinished discussion has doubtless opened up 
ideas for you. We might see for tomorrow whether we have any- 
thing to say on the subject. You may write a rough draft of an 
argumentative essay on any one of the following points of view. 
Perhaps someone in the class will make a real contribution worth 
printing in our school magazine. 

1. If I were the Principal! 

2. “The Best Governed are the Least Governed.” 

3. The Lure of Disobedience. 

4. Good Citizenship in School. 

5. Sentimentalizing the Student Offender. 

Make sure that you do not merely defend your own conduct, 
or Armand’s conduct. Try to think through your topic without 
reference to your own preferences. You should cite some facts— 
not just make assertions. Remember that we shall attempt to put 
a value on the worth of your thinking. 


THE SENIOR PLAY 
JOHN B. NEWLIN 


Mary Ann Smith, of the Jonesborough high school, has been 
appointed to coach the Senior play. Just why this somewhat ques- 
tionable honor has been thrust upon Miss Smith is obscure, for, 
though she is certainly the youngest teacher in the English depart- 
ment, just as certainly her entire dramatic experience is included 
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in one view of the Berkell players and a giddy week selling tickets 
for the Elks’ Minstrel. In a good many high schools, however, the 
responsibility for whatever dramatics are undertaken is a sort of 
initiation duty for the youngest teachers; and most of these sweet 
young Mary Anns are delightfully ignorant of how to go about 
producing a play which the eminent citizens of Jonesborough will 
pay their good money to see. 

Today there are, on the open market, some hundreds of books 
all of which cover the field of information necessary to the veriest 
amateur producer; but the most of them contain, too, all the tech- 
nical details necessary for the most artistic Little Theater produc- 
tion. The result is that the uninitiated reader is apt to try designing 
a set which will express the spirit and personality of her play when 
she has been expressing her own spirit and personality through 
creations of Sears, Roebuck or Miller and Wohl. There is no lack 
of information in this field; the only trouble is that the novice is 
expected to choose what he needs from a mass designed for the 
hardened semiprofessional. 

Most beginning coaches are unaware of all things theatrical, 
except the theory of dramatic literature; yet they must coach the 
Senior play. If we do not guide Mary Ann well and carefully, she 
will get more thoroughly lost in technical theory than a “Chil- 
dren’s Day” star in the ‘Follies’; yet some sort of text she must 
have, so I suggest The Book of Play Production.’ Of the books 
that cover the field this one seems to me to be the most practical 
and satisfactory for her purpose. Under any circumstances, how- 
ever, Mary Ann should get a copy of some book on play produc- 
tion as soon as she can, and she should read the whole work care- 
fully. 

SELECTING THE PLAY 


Having taken this first step, we are ready to make our selec- 
tion. Generally the play should be chosen by a committee headed 
by the coach. This group should get suggestions regarding plays 
which might be used, it should consult catalogues of publishers, 
and it may finally select a half dozen plays and order a copy or 
two of each, which will be read and discussed by all the members 


* Please see the Bibliography. 
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before a decision is reached. The coach should never attempt to 
force any play upon her committee, for no group will do good 
work in a play it does not like; but she should be ready to refuse 
any or all plays which fail to satisfy the needs of the group in any 
respect. 

There are several points suggested by the Drama League of 
America® as qualities to be considered in selecting any play for 
high school use. First the piece must have a wholesome moral 
tone, and in many communities the word “wholesome” may be re- 
placed by “puritanic.” Lady Windermere’s Fan, although it is 
possibly the classic best suited to high school use, has been banned 
by some schools because of its “moral laxity.” In other places cig- 
arette smoking, swearing, and dancing in high school plays is not 
allowed; and in most cases drinking scenes must be avoided. 

In contrast, the play must be true to life and customs of the 
period, or else it must be obviously burlesque. If Mary Ann’s selec- 
tion has so much realism in it that expurgation is necessary, the 
chances are that the cut will be disastrous as well, since it will prob- 
ably make the play dull, uninteresting, and untrue to life. 

The action must be free from strained situations, false passions, 
and emotions and situations which cannot be comprehended by the 
student actors or their audience. There are many situations and 
emotions which are so purely adult that the average student can- 
not understand them; and this fact brings up another important 
point: the play must contain characters which students can por- 
tray, which requirement automatically rules out much of the subtle 
and much of the genuinely noble in drama. 

The play must be interesting to all, and the Jonesborough pa- 
pas and mamas are generally not capable of appreciating anything 
unduly artistic. This fact rules out most of those interesting de- 
vices like center staging, but in as much as they are often beyond 
our powers anyhow, the loss is slight. To the intelligentsia of 
Jonesborough, a play is successful because of its laughs, its thrills, 
and the number of lines young Tommy speaks. In general, then, 
for high school players, a hilarious comedy or a simple mystery is 
best. 


* Please see the Bibliography. 
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In closing its outline of requirements, the Drama League says 
that the play must be acceptable literature. This term is relative; 
but I submit that, in general, accepted literary plays may be given 
by pupils having some experience, but that 95 per cent of the plays 
accepted as literary classics are far too hard for young actors ap- 
pearing for the first time, and our cast is likely to be just such a 
group. 

So much for the criteria of selection. The question then arises, 
“Where can we get plays?” French’s and Dennison’s publications 
(please refer to the Bibliography for addresses) are the standard 
forms of most plays. French issues plays of accepted literary merit 
only, but many of these are more difficult than Mary Ann’s set- 
ting and financial limitations, cast, and experience will permit us- 
ing. Dennison’s, on the other hand, are frequently written for be- 
ginners, are easy to stage, and are mostly of the slightly sentimen- 
tal and very funny type which make a big appeal to the small town 
audience. Since the Senior play is presumably given to make 
money, this last factor must be considered thoroughly. 

Money considerations will also rule in the selection of a roy- 
alty play. Practically all the plays which have been produced on 
the professional stage within the last twenty-five years are avail- 
able for amateur production; but they also have royalties of $15 
to $500 per performance attached. Nearly all of the French pub- 
lications are royalty plays, but before selecting a play from any 
publisher we must make sure that there is no notice of royalty ap- 
pearing on the title page or in the catalogue description. 

Financial limitations will determine the complexity of the stag- 
ing used. If the play is to be presented in a regular theater, the 
chances are that at least two interior and two exterior scenes (or 
sets) are available, which are enough for most plays. If, however, 
the play is to be put on in the school auditorium, it would be well 
to see just what sets are there, and to decide upon the play accord- 
ingly. It is possible either to rent or build an extra set, but both 
are generally too expensive to warrant their use in a single pres- 
entation. 

The play has been selected; a copy for each member of the 
cast, with two or three extras, has been ordered. The director 
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should now read the play several times, to visualize each character; 
and, as soon as the plays have arrived, each student who wishes a 
part should be given a chance to read the play and decide upon the 
character he wishes to do. When all this is done, we are ready to 
try our ability at casting. 

PRODUCTION 


There are several methods of casting used, but, since most 
coaches are not keen dramatic critics, and since there has been no 
opportunity to see most of the applicants on the stage, the try-out 
method will probably prove best. Each person trying out should 
be asked to read the part he wishes to do, acting it in conjunction 
with students trying out for other parts. The one that makes the 
best general agreement with her mental image of the character will 
be chosen. Most texts give long lists of qualities to be considered in 
casting characters, but the coach will do well to discover half these 
qualities in her entire cast, so such lists are impractical. In addi- 
tion to the general impression she receives, she should consider the 
stage experience of the individual, and be certain that he has a suf- 
ficiently powerful voice. 

The director must be especially careful to avoid that charm- 
ing—and dangerous—plaything of having two casts working on 
the same play at the same time. While the theoretical result is a 
rivalry between the two resulting in better work, the practical re- 
sult is lethargy on the part of both. 

With the cast selected, the problem of rehearsals arises. There 
are almost as many methods of rehearsing as there are directors; 
but the chief thing is to have plenty of them. In all probability her 
cast will do little studying on lines outside of rehearsals, so an abso- 
lute minimum of six rehearsals should be allowed for each act, and 
if three or four characters have most of the lines, more will be 
necessary. 

The first rehearsal will be given over to the mere reading of 
the entire play, so as to be sure that the students have the story 
pretty well in mind. Following this all should work through the 
first act, arranging their movements about the stage and other 
“business,” always being sure that no two block each other, that 
the stage is fairly well balanced, and that no one is standing with 
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his back to the audience while speaking. From the first, she must 
be sure that the voices will carry to the back seats. If she has 
trouble in this matter, the music teacher may be called in to give a 
few lessons in obtaining head resonance and volume. 

As soon as the business is fairly well mastered, the cast should 
begin to work out bits of characterization and comedy; the coach 
must be very sure, at this time, that the play does not drag (‘‘Watch 
tempo,” the texts call it). If she succeeds in doing all these things, 
and has time left, she may well put some attention and thought on 
the suggestions regarding “finish” which she will find in her text. 

In the meantime, the cast will have worked through the second 
act in the same way, and finally the third; but they must not stamp 
the first act “O.K.” and expect to place it in cold storage until the 
dress rehearsal; far from it, in fact. At least once in every two re- 
hearsals they should go over each preceding act in order to assure 
themselves that lines and business are not forgotten. 

Now for the dress rehearsal! Second only in nervous strain to 
the Big Night itself, the dress rehearsal should be as nearly like the 
genuine production as possible. Costumes, makeup, scenery, every- 
thing should be just as it will be when the crowd is “out in front.” 
In general, the dress rehearsal should be the night before the open- 
ing, and may well be given before a dozen or so people qualified to 
criticize the production. It is the chief function of this rehearsal to 
iron out all difficulties, and especially to see that all action leads up 
to the climax of the plot. 

In the meantime, the director will have appointed a stage man- 
ager, whose duty it is to see that everything goes properly behind 
the scenes. If the play is put on in either a high school auditorium 
or a regular theater, the chances are that there is an experienced 
stage staff ready. The stage manager, then, will simply explain 
what sets and lighting effects are called for, and leave that part of 
the stage work alone. He and an assistant, the property man, will 
have to obtain all the furniture to be used (this can generally be 
borrowed from homes or the local furniture store), and will have to 
see that all other properties, such as pen, ink, telephone, handcuffs, 
bouquets, and so on, are supplied and in their proper places when 
the curtain goes up. 
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If there is any scenery to be constructed or rented, the stage 
manager will superintend both operations; but, as I have said, the 
renting of scenery is an expensive process, and should be avoided if 
the play is to show much profit. Text books assure us that a special 
set may be built easily; but, nevertheless, I should not advise it. 
The designing and building of a set is complicated and fairly ex- 
pensive, and a process which will add a good deal more responsibil- 
ity to a sufficiently great burden. Furthermore, there are few plays 
suitable for high school seniors which cannot be given with sets 
available in any stage worthy of the name. However, if a set must 
be built, the director would do well to consult The Scenewriter.® 

Costumes are another matter which should be avoided. They 
should generally be rented; but the best play will be the one in 
which few or no special costumes are required. Special properties, 
such as guns, daggers, armor, and so on may be rented from the 
costume companies, as may wigs and beards. 

A business manager will be another valuable assistant. He 
will superintend the ticket sales, hire or arrange for the theater, ar- 
range for ushers, and, most important of all, direct the publicity 
and advertising. His place is as important as that of the coach her- 
self, for no show is successful if it does not show the profit the pro- 
ducers hope for. 

THE BIG NIGHT 

And so we come to the Big Night! The director is sure that her 
nerves will never be the same again, and half the cast is suffering 
from hysteria; but never mind—the show must go on, and it will 
go on much better than it is expected to. 

Members of the cast should be in the theater at least a half 
hour before the curtain goes up so that there will be no last minute 
hurrying with makeup. The coach should have studied some good 
makeup guide (the best I know is Dennison’s, and it’s free) and 
should have had all the makeup goods at the dress rehearsal, so 
that the actors will have a pretty thorough knowledge of most of 
the work necessary. Fortunately, for a play such as this, there will 
be few character makeups; and most students are able to perform 
a creditable straight makeup after one lesson. Where character 
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makeups are necessary she must take especial pains to see that 
the wigs have been put in good condition after unpacking and are 
ready for immediate use. 

While the coach is superintending makeup, the stage manager 
must be checking on all properties, pieces of furniture, and so on. 
He, too, must see that the orchestra is ready to play some sort of 
overture, and must give them the signal to start. 

When all is ready, the prompter will take her seat, the curtain 
will go up, and the show is on. The prompter is placed in the wings 
as near to the actors as possible, and is one of the most important 
people of the entire group. Theoretically she should not be the 
coach, but actually she will probably have to do the work. At any 
rate, the prompter will have a thorough knowledge of the play, and 
will have the script before her, ready to give forgotten lines and do 
her best to untangle the messes into which green actors often 
stumble. 

THE MORNING AFTER 

Let us draw the curtain here. The show is a success, or it isn’t. 
But the next morning the coach awakens to find herself feeling 
much better, thank you. Better than she thought she could ever 
feel again, in fact. She will probably even admit that the whole 
thing was rather fun after all; in fact, she wouldn’t mind doing it 
again. 

Well, why not? Why not a high school dramatic club? The 
work becomes less and less with each production, for experience of 
both director and actors should be cumulative. Certainly a dra- 
matic club would help both students and community by increasing 
the amusement standards of the town. As their experience in- 
creases, the director and her students will be initiated into the mys- 
teries of costume and scenery, design, lighting, the fourth wall, 
construction, center staging, and so on, until they find that that 
far gone Senior play was artistically terrible; but nevertheless, it 
was their entrance into an art and a science as delightful, as broad, 
and as worth while as life itself. 
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Smith, The Scenewriter. Boni & Liveright. 
Dennison’s Makeup Guide. T. S. Dennison. 

For further suggestions in this field, as well as the addresses of several 
scenery, costume, and makeup companies, and a more extensive bibliogra- 
phy, see Woodring and Benson, Enriched Teaching of English in the High 
School (Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City). 

D. Anthologies: 

I am including no anthologies of suggested plays here, because, as far 
as I know, there is not an adequate one in print. I do not believe that any 
possible anthology could be as valuable to Mary Ann as a library of pub- 
lishers’ catalogues. 

E. Periodicals: 

I do not think any current periodical would help Mary Ann much in 
her crisis; as she has more experience, however, she will find the high 
school dramatic departments in any of the standard publications increas- 
ingly valuable. 


THE THREE FEARS 
S. O. ROREM 

In the field of literature, we find one important aim of language 
activity in our public schools. There is general agreement that we 
should produce in children a love of good literature. Just what we 
are to learn to love in literature has always been something of a 
puzzle to boys and girls in school classes, because the type of lit- 
erature which came into their presence while they were in school 
remained as an acquaintance for the shortest possible time and en- 
tered the field of their loves—little, if not at all. 

What is responsible for this persistent abhorrence of “good 
literature”? Perhaps the entire barricade of fear is made up of 
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three particular shortcomings in the training or in the ability of 
the one who approaches “good literature.” 

1. The reader is afraid of a long series of letters in a big word. 

2. He is unable to follow the meaning through a sentence which 
contains several phrases or clauses: he cannot find the trunk- 
thought. 

3. He does not recognize the sense-reactions represented by the 
common words, with which he comes in contact, in practically ev- 
ery sentence throughout the book. 

If these three elements of fear or ignorance could be eliminated 
we should have an entirely different attitude toward “language,” 
“reading,” and “literature.” All three of these fears are no more 
a part of our intellectual activity than are ghosts a part of our in- 
dustrial system. The control over words, sentences, and sense re- 
actions can be acquired by any child in or above grade VI within a 
period of a few weeks under the guidance of a sympathetic leader 
in the person of the school teacher. The average child in Grade VI 
would stop, or rather refuse to start, before a list of words of the 
kind which follow here: 


incomprehensibility phantasmagoria 
insatiability psychopathological 
innumerability deleteriously 
institutionalism dehydrogenization 
parallelepipedon contemporaneously 


However, by the process which is to be explained below, a stu- 
dent will be able within a few moments to control the words which 
are given here as well as any surprise lists of equal length which 
have never come within his view before. With a pencil in hand he 
is asked to place a dot above every vowel in each of the words. 
Then he is told that there can be no sound within a word unless a 
vowel appears. He is to understand that each sound constitutes a 
syllable and therefore each vowel constitutes a syllable. The rule 
which he is to follow is to draw a vertical line to the right of every 
vowel contained within any of the words mentioned above, with 
this exception: whenever two or more consonants appear together, 
the line is to be drawn so that one of the consonants goes with each 
of the vowels, as in/co/he/rent. In the word “incoherent” the line 
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is drawn to the right of every vowel except where two consonants 
“n” and “c” appear together. 

Those instructions will put any individual in control of the 
problem words which may come before him. There is only one 
further caution; the pupil’s attention must give some recognition to 
combinations like “head,” “tious,” “tion” which contain single 
sounds even though they contain more than one vowel. Five min- 
utes practice in this device will convince any doubter of the control 
that this practice gives over any series of letters. The writer does 
not announce that this process will divide words into proper syl- 
lables according to the spelling found in a dictionary but he does 
claim that it will help to remove fear number one, word-phobia. 

For this device, the same as for many others which can be used, 
we should claim only that which it is supposed to accomplish. It 
will help draw the attention to component parts of a word of any 
length. This device in itself will not aid the reader to know the 
meaning of the word even though he may be able to pronounce the 
sounds as in “sy/zy/gy.” The dictionary was created at great ex- 
pense for some particular reason, and it is not too much to expect 
that a person who cares to know the meaning of a word shall use the 
dictionary for that purpose. Nevertheless, this separation of words 
into their parts may easily reveal the meaning as well as the sound, 
provided the person who is working with the word stands back 
from it long enough to find the complete words within the long 
word; for example, de/hydrogen/ization, psycho/patho/logical, 
in/numer/ability. Those three words are no more simple than 
other words can be whenever the reader is acquainted with the 
component portions of the word. However, a combination of eye- 
sight and of dictionary meaning is better than either of the two 
alone. If the reader will challenge himself to find the meaning 
without a dictionary whenever possible and go to the dictionary 
only when necessary, he will find that his ability to uncover mean- 
ings of long words will improve with practice. When he is com- 
pelled to go to the dictionary for help he must not commit the folly 
of trying to memorize the definition as found in the dictionary. He 
must go back to his word and try to fit the dictionary definition 
onto the word before him; for instance, ‘“contemporaneously.”’ 
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The meaning of this word may be densely clouded or unattainable 
without the use of the dictionary. The dictionary may refer to the 
Latin word “tempus” meaning “time” and will refer to “co” as be- 
ing similar to “con” which means “with.” After studying the dic- 
tionary definition carefully the investigator can plaster his meaning 
on to the word in such manner as this: ‘“‘with-time-ously,”’ meaning 
“at the same time.” Some practice with a dozen or two dozen 
words, even with the list as mentioned above, will sharpen the at- 
tention to recognize words within words. This practice, too, as well 
as the finding of syllables will aid in dispelling word-phobia. 

The second of the three shortcomings which make up the bar- 
ricade of fear between us and the “love of good literature” is more 
difficult to teach to persons who have not acquired it before the age 
at which they should be liking good literature from choice. ‘“Inabil- 
ity to follow the meaning through a sentence which contains sev- 
eral phrases or clauses” is mainly a matter of shortwindedness and 
shortmindedness. This results from a struggle with isolated parts 
of a sentence in the effort to notice and pronounce the letters in 
words; this side-tracking of the attention isolates the meaning with 
which the words are dealing. In other words the reader is “spelling” 
—not reading. 

The disaster in doing this comes mainly out of the fact that the 
reader does not require that a meaning shall come to him from 
the words he reads. If the reader will always demand that the 
“trunk-thought” shall come forth from the words between the 
first capital letter and the period at the end of each sentence he will 
have accomplished a splendid feat. The “trunk-thought” is an ex- 
pression drawn from our imagined picture of a tree which has just 
been unrooted by a hurricane. The trunk of the tree remains in the 
center. The leaves and branches are at one end of the trunk and 
twining, entangled roots are at the other end of the trunk. Never- 
theless it is only one tree. If we wish to know what kind of tree it 
is, we may discover from the bark or from the leaf. But the trunk 
is the tree itself regardless of the number of leaves, branches, and 
root threads which may be clinging to it. 

The trouble is that the reader rushes his attention from root- 
thread to leaf and back again, being interested only in the new 
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parts of the tree as he finds them instead of using the trunk-basis 
or the trunk-thought. When there are only two words or five words 
in the sentence, the trunk-thought is easy to find. But when the 
writer tries to make clear within his thought the exact discriminat- 
ing meanings, the number of words is increased in a manner which 
is similar to adding roots and branches. He is, nevertheless, giving 
only one trunk-thought within the portion of his discussion which 
we commonly recognize as a sentence. 

For example, this may be drawn from a sentence which is built 
up gradually rather than dissected. Let us begin with a sentence of 
three words: “The boy ran.” “Boy” and “ran” constitute the 
trunk. The word “the” may be recognized as a possible root or 
branch. Then let us add another word, “The boy ran fast.” “Boy 
ran” remains the trunk-thought. “The” and “fast” become root 
and branch. Then let us describe the boy a little better, in such 
manner as this: “A big roughneck of a boy.” We still are talking 
about only one boy, the same boy as before. Then let us tell some- 
thing about the way in which he ran. “Ran like a cowardly little 
poodle.” Still we are talking only about the same boy who ran. 
Then let us add still more concerning the boy and more concerning 
the way he ran and we retain only the single trunk-thought, ““The 
boy ran,” in the following sentence: “A big roughneck of a boy 
who was trying to take some candy from a little girl just below the 
window—+van like a cowardly little poodle when he looked up and 
saw me at the window.” The trunk thought remains “Boy ran.” 
All other words comprise phrases and clauses of the sentence; they 
merely explain more about the kind of boy and explain the run- 
ning. 

Then, any adult who follows through an intentional effort to 
find trunk-thoughts in twenty-five or thirty different sentences will 
have established the habit of demanding that the words which com- 
prise the written material in front of him shall produce to him a 
meaning. If this can be accomplished we have succeeded in remov- 
ing the second fear, sentence-phobia. 

The third of these shortcomings which make up the barricade 
of fear between us and “good literature” is the most difficult to 
eliminate, as we do not realize the exact relationship between 
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spoken words which we use to express our personal feelings and 
the written words which the writer uses to express his personal feel- 
ings. The reader who has difficulty with high-class literature does 
not recognize the sense-reactions which he experiences each day 
without giving expression to these sense-reactions. Many of us 
gaze for several moments upon a beautiful scene, a tree, a rose, ap- 
preciatingly and silently, and we are startled out of our reverie 
when someone vociferously shouts, “Isn’t that a beautiful sunset?” 
or “Isn’t that a beautiful rose?”’ And in our inmost soul we had de- 
cided exactly the same fact several moments before and had silent- 
ly stowed away this sense-reaction without giving it voice. We 
might have accepted this view of the sunset or we may have ac- 
cepted this rose as a general evidence of beauty. We gave an inter- 
nal, impulsive response which recognizes beauty in all its forms but 
we may not have stopped to discover just what caused the response. 
We may not have singled out the hues and colors of the sunset. We 
may not have kneeled to get the fragrance of the rose. We may 
not have touched the petals with the tips of our fingers to know the 
realness of its beauty. In other words, our sense reactions were 
confused and general, rather than specific and intentional. How 
can we expect to enjoy literature if we see nothing and feel nothing 
while reading sentences like these: 


The Sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 


If those lines contain only words and sounds, Whittier wasted 
his time in writing them for us. People who have never enjoyed 
analyzing their own senses and describing what they have seen or 
heard or done have been performing aimless repetitions of sounds 
and syllables. If we saw no “sun” as we read those lines, if we felt 
no shudder at the cheerlessness of the “gray hills,” if we saw no 
“dark circles” around the sun, if we had no feeling of the depres- 
sion which comes from moonlight at noon, we must not claim that 
we were reading the lines which Whittier wrote. Many schools 
have accepted the sounding of words as a proof that reading is 
being accomplished. A good teacher of reading permits very little 
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oral repetition of the words on the printed page. That teacher pre- 
fers that children should talk about and try to retell the feeling 
which came to them as they uncovered the meanings which the 
writer had expected them to find. 

A good teacher of literature would grant the children a time in 
which they learn how to read, in which they learn how to respond, 
and in which they learn how to express the feelings they have while 
reading various kinds of valuable thoughts in prose or poetry. The 
four lines from Whittier are sufficient for a thirty-minute class- 
room period for a group of thirty or forty children. Scarcely a 
phrase of the four lines lacks color and feeling. The good teacher 
would ask such questions as this or better ones: “Do you like De- 
cember? Do you remember any day which was just like this? 
Have you ever seen the sky darken at noon time? Do you like 
days of this kind? Did you have a picture of this day in your mind 
as you read those four lines?” 

The reason for questions like these is not to test the language 
ability of children but to bring into the minds of children the fact 
that all literature of any kind is full of pictures just like those 
which he sees every day or which are nearly like those which he 
experiences. The teacher who can make children realize that they, 
too, have thoughts and feelings and emotions and sense-reac- 
tions has accomplished a large portion of the training which is 
necessary for a love of literature. After reading four lines like this, 
one of their best practices possible would be to look out the window 
to learn what kind of day it is at present, to pick out the type of 
weather which occurs at the moment of their inspection from the 
classroom windows. They may be allowed to write down their own 
feelings or emotions or the facts as they found them, in order to 
prove that they, too, can do some thinking about what they see out- 
side the schoolhouse. The reading of several of these written feel- 
ings would produce a collection of phrases and sense-reactions 
which can scarcely be exceeded by Whittier himself. 

If by this procedure the teacher can start a group of children 
upon a trip through Whittier’s words as real as the one which they 
experienced while going to their classroom windows, one of the 
finest types of literary training will have been begun. Good teach- 
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ers are accomplishing this. They are enlisting boys and girls today 
in the ranks of those who love to sit quietly and revel in a motion 
picture show of good literature. No one should expect boys and 
girls or men and women to go with zest to a book which the child 
remembers as being made up of hard words, capital letters, com- 
mas, periods, and loud voices; but they will always go back to get 
more of the kind of happy, emotional responses which come to 
them when they find something on the pages of their books that is 
similar to that which they have found in the emotions and happi- 
nesses of their own experiences. This third fear is a kind of school- 
influence phobia which is left in the minds of children, mistrained 
in the technical parts of beautiful pieces of literature which have 
been used to emphasize grammar, to train methods of holding a 
book, and to review the technical facts which a teacher has been 
drilling into the misunderstanding children. 

With the elimination of these three fears—word-phobia, sen- 
tence-phobia, and meaning-phobia—we can expect the patient who 
has survived these three operations to welcome good literature into 
his presence. 


REMEMBERING NIAGARA 
MABEL J. BOURQUIN 


Today the land is pallid with the heat, 
And sweaty bodies itch beneath the sun; 
Out in the field I help the men stack wheat, 
The stubble slipping underneath my feet, 
And dread the household tasks when day is done. 


The water in the jug tastes flat and old; 
Why does a faded vision haunt me so: 

Of rapids that in rushing riot rolled, 

To fall in lavish splendor, green and cold, 
Upon our wedding journey, long ago. 


A FLOWERING ROAD 


MAURINE COBB MABBOTT 


I know a flowering road 
That wanders, like a gypsy, through a wood. 


The road has color. Bittersweet 

Grows there in lustrous lumps 

Of red, pod-bursting berries. 

Blue thistles 

And all the gold and purple flowers 
Whose colors are indelible 

Are there, staining to permanence the feet 
Of winds that come to say good-bye 

To autumn. 


The road has secrets. Half-drunk 
With them the goldenrods 

Nod and kiss. 

The wind is lyric 

Singing them. 

And ivy, blazing sinuous paths 
Around brown walnut trunks, 

Is quiet, listening 

To wild geese honking mystery. 


The road has odors. Cool, 

Smoky, challenging, 

Sweet and bitter odors, good to live with. 
Earth is herself in autumn 

And has no perfume-dripping smells 
Borrowed from heaven. These: 

Crushed apples, hazelnuts 

Sod furrows turned for winter wheat, 
Sumac and rotting wood. 


The road reveals the soul of autumn 
In its color, 
Its secrets, 
And its strong, unfevered scents: 
She who climbs the hills 
With flaming dress 
And wanton gesture 
Has a heart as passionless 
As stone, 
And holds her radiant gladness 
In solemnity 
Like water in a cup. 
757 
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LAISSEZ FAIRE IN ENGLISH 


We had been revising the curriculum at Heights High School for two 
years, and Modern Literature was one result. I had anticipated teaching 
this course with the pleasant uncertainty of a new adventure. 

On the first day I was conscious of a buoyancy in the air. It was 
after I had distributed mimeographed reading lists, following a brief sur- 
vey of the modern short story, and informed the students that for several 
weeks we would use the libraries instead of textbooks. For the first rec- 
itation each one was to read a story and to tell quite frankly what he 
liked or disliked about it. Then we adjourned to the library to browse 
about. 

The class were quite ready to volunteer opinions the next day, and 
we spent an interesting half-hour in discussion. Frequently two or three 
had read the same story, or other stories by the same author, and there 
were stimulating differences of opinion. 

To guide them into a more searching inquiry for succeeding recita- 
tions, I dictated a set of simple questions to be copied into their note- 
books. The points included were type, title, theme, setting, plot (not 
more than two sentences), main character, other prominent characters, 
complication, suspense, climax, satisfactory ending, humor, dialect, “‘sin- 
gle effect,’ personal opinion. Any or all of these might constitute the 
basis of reports. They were to read a story a day for a week. Each pupil 
must be prepared to report to the class orally each day, and must write a 
brief account in his notebook. 

At the end of a week I took stock. The class were reading more than 
I asked of them. They were entering the room each day with evident 
elation. They were reciting eagerly, and beginning to contribute spon- 
taneous bits of comment and criticism. All this with no effort on my part 
beyond an occasional suggestion. Something had been started that need- 
ed to be let alone. It was gathering force by its own impetus. I held my 
breath, and my tongue. 

That impetus carried twenty-nine boys and girls through an enor- 
mous amount of reading in the ensuing seventeen weeks—much more, 
they said, than they had ever done before in the same period. Short 
stories, novels, plays, essays, poetry, biography, succeeded each other 
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with no diminution of zest. I had sometimes, in a quiet moment, as I 
gazed over the heads of an orderly, tractable, well-mannered class, dal- 
lied with conjectures of possible results should some shibboleth but once 
release that pent-up energy. The revelation was taking place before my 
eyes! Even the use of textbooks later on, in drama, biography, and 
poetry, did not dampen their ardor. After a careful perusal of the as- 
signed collections for two weeks, each student was free to follow his fa- 
vorite author or type, as in the previous work. The textbook was part of 
the game, and served as a jumping-off place for more reading. 

Early in the semester pupils began sidling up to the desk in the inter- 
missions to exchange opinions on some new author or book. In class they 
frequently volunteered timely information. So interested were they in 
literary news items and current criticism that for a time we set aside one 
day a week in which to talk informally. One day well before Christmas a 
report was given consisting of a long list of new books highly recommend- 
ed, and carefully classified as to reading age. The principal, when he 
heard of it, suggested that the class might offer a very constructive con- 
tribution to the school by making public such lists. A student who was 
also enrolled in Journalism enlisted the interest of the school paper, which 
generously offered the Modern Literature class a space in each issue for 
literary comment; and before long they surprised us with an attractive 
heading for our article. 

In the beginning some time was consumed in locating the individual 
stories on the lists. For the convenience of later classes we compiled a 
card catalogue of short stories in school and community libraries—and 
enjoyed doing it! 

There were creditable by-products, too, that to a few individuals be- 
side the teacher meant much. When we had completed our discussion of 
the essay, we tried writing essays. Of the resulting papers, at least seven 
have been or are to be printed in the school paper or the Annual. With- 
out requirement, several students are now writing poetry, three of them 
poetry of an unusual quality. And one good play materialized. 

As the time for the first test approached, I confess to a temporary 
panic. How much of value would be retained from this extensive read- 
ing course? My fears proved groundless, however, for the grades were 
much above the average, as they were in subsequent tests. Apparently 
quantity and quality bear a close relation when inspired by personal 
pleasure. 

Another needless fear was put to rout at a later date. From experi- 
ence with outside reading in regular courses, I had foreseen the possibil- 
ity of mass tastes in literature. Would they follow the leader here, as on 
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the playground? How clearly each preserved his identity became appar- 
ent when we reached poetry. After we had finished the group study of 
modern poems, each pupil chose a poet for fuller study, the results to be 
embodied in a long class report. There were not more than a half-dozen 
duplicates out of the whole twenty-nine choices. 

Many a time during the term I marveled at what my boys and girls 
were doing, though I managed to conceal that fact from them. A touch 
of self-consciousness might have proved fatal. True, I had held the 
theory that with the right approach young people of high-school age /ike 
to read good literature. I had had many good classes, and some excep- 
tional ones. That is to be expected in a well-to-do residential suburb. It 
had not been difficult to guide them through the classics. They had stood 
up well at college, and had done even more than the average amount of 
editing of college literary magazines. I had been rather proud of their 
records. But in all my association there had never been evident such a 
release of energy as I witnessed here. 

Were the Modern Literature class above the average in ability? 
Perhaps they were, a little. They had elected the course because they 
liked to read, many of them. But not all. There were several who chose 
Modern Literature in preference to the more difficult Survey of English 
Literature, while a few had previously failed in English. We were fortu- 
nate, however, in having a few vigorous, wholesome leaders—the presi- 
dent of the Literary Club, the former editor of the Black and Gold. 

Of course, modern books are easily read, you say. They are written 
in our speech, on timely subjects, and with twentieth-century perspec- 
tive. But then, we consumed André Maurois’ Ariel and Lytton Stra- 
chey’s Victoria with relish. 

Was not the effort expended in teacher guidance greater than it ap- 
peared? Possibly, for this was a labor of love. One girl, trying to sum 
up the “extra something” the class had meant to her, concluded that her 
teacher had used finesse. “The same amount of reading I would have 
done anyway,” she said, “for I love to read, but alone I would not have 
been able to find exactly those books; they were so ‘just right.’” With- 
out doubt, no teacher sits idle. Yet, by and large, results were greater, 
much greater, than might have been anticipated. 

It remained for Dr. Kilpatrick all unconsciously to point the issue, 
in an address to our teachers at the end of the term. “You may prescribe, 
direct, forbid, prevent,” he said, “but unless you make a boy or girl want 
to do a thing, you have taught him nothing. 

“Ton’t ask me how to do it,” he continued. “That is your job!” 

That job had somehow accomplished itself in my class in Modern 
Literature. Confronting results, I find myself more humble than I have 
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ever been in contemplating the accomplishment of a given period. I can 
claim no credit for the discovery of a rare new method for instilling a 
love of good literature into active young minds. My contribution from 
beginning to end has been to allow boys and girls to choose their reading 
from generous lists, and to discuss together the things that interest them. 
I have developed a profound respect for the doctrine of laissez faire in 


English. Lutu A. ALBURN 


A MOTION PICTURE THEATER OF OUR OWN 


Our motion picture theater with special vitaphone attraction afforded 
much amusement to both producers and spectators. The work was orig- 
inal and the cost of producing nominal. 

From interesting fairy tales remembered from childhood the three 
seventh grade sections chose “Jack and the Beanstalk,” “The Magic 
Gifts,” and ‘““The Three Wishes” as plots from which to write plays. The 
work was done by each class as a whole; that is, one person wrote what 
the class—after careful consideration—decided should be written. Each 
scene was carefully outlined as to setting, time, characters, and underly- 
ing points to be brought out. The conversation was judged by: Is that 
what the person would say in such a situation? 

After the play was completed, read, and discussed, members of the 
class were chosen to dramatize it in order to give an understanding of the 
play. The different classes were then divided into committees for work. 
One group of boys constructed the theater. Choosing one door which is 
conveniently centralized, they measured its width. They then applied to 
an amiable grocer for permission to find such a box which they were sure 
was in his possession. The boys, after placing the box with the open side 
toward them, cut two holes into the top—a hole on each side, three inches 
in. Two inch-depth blocks were nailed to the floor of the theater in which 
corresponding holes had been bored. Smoothed, abbreviated broomsticks 
were inserted from the roof, fitted into the blocks, and shaped to please. 
On these broomsticks were fitted small handles to complete the crank 
combination. Thus we had our theater and the rollers. 

Another group of boys wired the theater for the curtains by merely 
stretching a string of wire across the front. A group of girls made two 
velvet draw curtains and a valance to conceal the wire. To this they at- 
tached the curtains by use of several tiny rings. By tying a string to each 
of the middle rings, the people could draw the curtains. After the theater 
had been placed on a table in the doorway, black cambric was hung above 
and below it to give the effect of darkness. 
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Individual classwork had to solve the intricacies of making the film. 
Kind fathers furnished the small rolls of white wrapping paper which were 
cut to a width corresponding with that of our box theater. We drew lines 
to represent the width of each picture; it was necessary to leave a space 
of three inches between each. 

Members of each class decided what subjects should be represented. 
Amateur artists were than busy drawing and coloring. For instance, in 
the play “Jack and the Beanstalk,” the first picture represented the title; 
the second, the names of the producers, artists, and so on; the third, Jack 
on his way to the market-place; the fourth, his mother’s distress at Jack’s 
lack of wits; and so on to the giant’s falling off the cut stalk. 

The beginning edge of the film was attached to the left roller which 
was rolled until it held all of the film; then the end of the film was fas- 
tened to the right roller which was also rolled until it held all of the film. 
Thumb tacks made suitable fasteners. The picture was ready for the pre- 
view. 

The children found that it was necessary to have a person tell the 
story as it was shown. That person, they decided, might give the signal 
for the operator to stop turning the crank at the beginning of each pic- 
ture. This plan was tried and found to work very well. The signal was a 
cough or movement of the hand—the operator could see through the 
cambric. 

“Why shouldn’t we make it a talkie?’’ demanded an up-to-date the- 
atergoer. Why not, indeed? Pupils were given tryouts and were chosen 
according to voice quality and expression. The people who were chosen 
then stood behind the curtained doorway and—by listening to the inter- 
preter in front—were able to tell when to talk. Thus, in “Jack and the 
Beanstalk” a listener might hear. On the next day the same thing hap- 
pened. As Jack hid behind the large wood box, he heard (loud voice of 
giant), “‘Fe-fi-fo-fa-fum, I smell the blood of an Englishmun. Be him alive 
or be him dead, I’ll grind his bones to make my bread.”’ 

When several practices had satisfactorily co-ordinated pictures and 
speaking, spectators were invited. First each of the three divisions of the 
seventh grade was shown the films of the other divisions. 

It was decided to show “Jack and the Beanstalk” to all grades up to 
the third. The little people enjoyed the entertainment immensely, sent 
thank-you letters, and made such remarks as: “Boy, that giant scared 
me’’; “Miss , where is that giant?” and “O-oh! I’m glad he is only 
in the picture.” 


LILLIAN MICKELSON 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 
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BRINGING MARMION TO LIFE 


We teach Marmion during the second semester of the Freshman year, 
and consequently find serious limitations in background for the apprecia- 
tion of the story and characters. Ardent readers of fairy stories, admirers 
of King Arthur, and those few who have elected ancient rather than com- 
munity history are the only ones who have any idea of what a knight is or 
by what code he lives. 

This year, instead of giving introductory assignments, I began by 
reading the story to them, stopping for discussion of new terms. Then I 
gave them questions covering each canto. One day I read half a canto; 
the next day we discussed the questions, and read on. The actual reading 
occupied twelve recitation periods. Of course I gave frequent written 
quizzes so that the pupils could have a definite measure of their own 
progress. Words misspelled on these papers gave material for spelling 
drills and challenged them to look carefully at new words they might need 
to know later. 

When I saw that their interest had been aroused, and that they knew 
something about knights, squires, and castles I made an assignment due 
when we had finished reading the story. The list at first was short but 
their suggestions more than doubled it. Here are the more successful 
projects: 

1. Map of Marmion country 

a) modeling clay 

b) sugar, flour, salt 

c) flat, tracing Marmion’s journey and that of the nuns 
2. Posters—any scenes 
3. Oral reports 

a) Saint Cuthbert 

b) James IV 


4. Notebook on Scott 
5. Models 

a) castles 

6) horses and knights 

c) shields 

d) flags 

e) armor 
6. Dramatization of scenes 
7. Dolls (paper) to represent various characters 
8. Memory work—r1oo lines 
9g. Drawings 


They were all eager to see one another’s work for we had discussed a 
few problems occasionally. The exhibit was quite an extensive one and 
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showed that they had studied reference books carefully. There were sev- 
eral castles of soap, and one very fine wooden one with a workable draw- 
bridge. The shields of wood and tin were numerous. Marmion’s shield, 
nearly actual size, had its falcon on an azure field and its challenging mot- 
to. There were horses and knights galore, some of them gaily bedecked. 
Soap and modeling clay were the materials for these. One soap horse and 
knight wore armor of tin. The maps showed originality in their concep- 
tion, and the pictures, some of them highly colored, made quite a display. 
One notebook contained ten pen and ink and water color sketches. 

The students were very proud of their work and were delighted by 
the interest shown by other students and teachers. That they have pleas- 
ant recollections of their study of Marmion I think I know from the way 
their faces light up when the poem is mentioned. I do not know that they 
have learned to read poetry for themselves but they have not become prej- 
udiced against poetry, and I think that as Sophomores they will begin the 
study of The Lady of the Lake with more enjoyment than some pupils 


have done. 
JOSEPHINE Harris 


CENTRALIA, ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHING A MOOD 


In an attempt to interest my seventh-grade literature class in some 
of the ballads that had been written about earlier times I prepared several 
ballads to read to them. I tried, not by dissecting each ballad, but by fol- 
lowing any leads that occurred, to increase their conception of the world of 
adventure of which the ballads tell. It may have been the spring air that 
enlivened them, making them pulsate with life. No matter, they were 
really aroused. 

SPANISH WATERS 


Spanish waters, Spanish waters, you are ringing in my ears, 

Like a slow sweet piece of music from the gray forgotten years; 
Telling tales, and beating tunes, and bringing weary thought to me 
Of the sandy beach at Muertos, where I would that I could be. 


There’s a surf breaks on Los Muertos, and it never stops to roar, 
And it’s there we came to anchor, and it’s there we went ashore, 
Where the blue lagoon is silent amid snags and rotting trees, 
Dropping like the clothes of corpses cast up by the seas. 

—JoHN MASEFIELD 
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Teacher: Is it Spain that we read about here? 

Pupil: No. It is some country in the south. You can tell that by the 
words lagoon, rotting trees, and snags. 

Teacher: How do you feel as you read the second stanza? 

Pupil: Gloomy, sad, as though there were going to be something very 
dark and deadly happen soon. 

Teacher: What type of men are these? 

Pupil: Pirates. You can tell that by the third stanza, about “the gold 
that we had won.” 

Teacher: In a book that you are to read next week you will find a 
story of pirates who have a treasure hidden. They go after their treasure 
in almost the same manner. (Several of the pupil’s hands go up.) What 
story is that, Carl? 

Pupil: Treasure Island. 

Teacher: Tell us about that part of the story, will you, Carl? 

Pupil recounts story of Long John Silver with his gang of men and 
Jim, going to the place on the high hill where the treasure is hidden. The 
next two verses give very much the same feeling as those in Treasure Is- 
land. (Class shows increased interest.) Boy offers to read next stanza. 

Teacher: How do the “ing’”’ words make you feel? 

Pupil: As though they were working very hard, just as Long John 
works climbing up the hill in the hot sun. They go up, sinking, heaving, 
damning. 

Teacher: Doesn’t that sound like pirates? 

Pupil: Sure. They were hard men and they didn’t want anyone else 
to find their treasure so they hid it in the hardest place. 

A pupil read the stanza and immediately a score of hands went up. 
Lima Town was the object of their fervor. One boy had read of this town 
in Westward Ho! He shouted the loudest so had the floor for the mo- 
ment. An animated discussion of the Spanish towns occurred. This was 
followed by one boy’s explanation of the various coins. He had traveled 
quite a bit. Upon completion of his recital several pupils began a discus- 
sion of the various countries represented by the coins. Spain, England, 
Portugal, and France all came into the talk. The names of Drake, Gren- 
ville, and Raleigh crept into the words of some. I mentioned a fact about 
the early life of Raleigh. All but a few of the pupils were startled. (Fact: 
He was a pirate, stealing from Spanish ships, before he became a favorite 
of Queen Elizabeth.) In connection with Raleigh, the story of his found- 
ing a colony on Roanoke Island was brought to light. This made early 
America figure in the enlarging picture. More interest was manifest in 
the poem from then on, especially after the pupils realized that the col- 
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ony was never found and the possibility of Indian blood in our veins was 
brought to light by one. 

The class went back to the ballad with renewed vigor. The words Rio, 
Guayaquil, Arica, and Incas flashed across their minds, bringing them 
back immediately to South America again. 

Teacher: Have you ever heard of the dons? 

Pupil: They were lords or dukes or something. 

Teacher: For what were they famous? 

Pupil: Cruelty, robbery and murder in Mexican cities, especially 
Mexico City. 

Teacher: Is there any connection between the dons and the English 
sea-fighters about whom we were speaking a while ago? 

Pupil: Yes. The ships of the Spaniards were filled with Mexican 
gold told about in this poem. Drake and Raleigh probably captured 
these ships when they were on their way home to Spain. 

Teacher: Good! Now what does the next verse say? 

I’m the last alive that knows it. All the rest have gone their ways, 

Killed, or died, or come to anchor in the old Mulatas Cays, 

And I go singing, fiddling, old and starved and in despair, 

And I know where all that gold is hid, if I were only there. 


Pupil: How does he know he is the last one alive unless he saw the 
others die? 

Another pupil: The ship might have been sunk on the way home, or 
they might have gone into battle in which all but he were killed. 

Here I read the last two verses to the class. 

Teacher: Do you feel sorry for the old man? 

Pupil: No. If he knows where the gold is, why doesn’t he go after it? 

Pupil: Aw! That ain’t a true story anyway! There wasn’t any gold. 

Another pupil: There could have been gold, and why ruin a good 
story anyway? It’s good! 

Teacher: How did the old man feel? Can you describe it? 

Pupil: He is old, feeble, sad, and lonely. He wants the gold he helped 
to get. 

In closing I read one or two other poems and ballads to further the 
fine spirit of adventure that pervaded the group. It was a spirit of ro- 
mance and adventure. “Sea Fever’ and “The Sea Gypsy” both served as 
very effective mediums for sustaining the interest. As a conclusion to the 
introduction to Treasure Island I read Masefield’s “Ballade of John Sil- 
ver.” The pupils were well able to note the similarity in spirit, feeling, 
descriptive passages, and phraseology in the several ballads. The hour 
passed all too soon for all of us. 


Aww Argor, PARKER O. PENNINGTON, JR. 
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THE SCHOOL ELMS 


Before the brick-red schoolhouse 
Six lordly elm trees rise, 
Their arms stretched out to shade the earth, 
And up to bless the skies. 
All summer long in gladness, 
They've flourished cool and green, 
A dream of leafy loveliness 
In cities seldom seen! 


But now the suns of autumn 
Have turned them golden brown, 
And often-times a golden shower 
October’s winds bring down; 
Down, down the leaves come floating ; 
The children, one and all, 
Strive in their wholesome joyousness 
To catch them ere they fall. 
DOonaLp A. FRASER 
VictoriA, B.C. 


CONTRASTS IN THE LITERATURE CLASSES 

Richly colored posters of mythological subjects line the front wall. 
A bulletin board carries pictures of contemporary writers and reviews of 
late books, plays, and movies. A bookfilled case offers gentle lures for 
readers. Twenty high-school Seniors listen intently to a young man 
teacher. 

“Compare Thor’s hammer” (he had drawn the Norse god’s bulky 
weapon on the board) “with the slender lightening shaft of Zeus, and 
you have the essential difference between Norse and Greek art.” 

This was a class in world-literature, and placards hanging across the 
front wall bore the names of countries which had contributed to the 
mythological literature of the world. Here were a teacher and a method 
designed to inspire interest and reading far beyond the limits of the 
day’s assignment, not only in literature but in other arts. 

One was not conscious of discipline, of teacher, of student. Here 
was a group of people, one of the number better informed than the rest, 
gathered for discussion of the myths of the world and exchange of ideas 
on the subject, just as any group might meet in a home on any evening, 
in any season. 
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An entirely different teacher using an entirely different method found 
it advisable to spend a full period in paraphrase of two and one-half 
pages of Macbeth. Her matter-of-fact voice suggested study of a weather 
bulletin rather than poetry and drama. No detail of sixteenth-century 
vocabulary was overlooked, and Banquo’s ghost might have come and 
gone many times while he was being discussed. No mention was made 
of Gordon Craig’s stage-settings for a recent production of Macbeth, nor 
of Jessie Reed’s portrayal of Lady Macbeth. 

Here was teacher asking questions, and here were students answering 
questions to please teacher, in whose hands lay the cherished grade. 
This was school with capital S, with bell, classroom, straight desks, 
anxious teacher, gradebook, question, answer, grade, bell. Nothing broke 
the pattern of windows, blackboard, golden oak. No one talked out, no 
one disagreed, few failed to answer—all was nicely ordered and self- 
sufficient. Further exploration of at least two and one-half pages of 
Macbeth would be superfluous. As for reading more of Shakespeare— 
how could one read Shakespeare and be able to understand word and 
line without teacher? 

Forty-five girls with forty-five minds to feed are too many for one 
teacher anyway. 


?” 


“Would the priest have slept on a bed of straw, Miss M 

“Was the franklin a good host?” 

“Did the knight carry a broadsword?” 

Miss M—— answered countless questions concerning the tales of 
the Canterbury pilgrims as her eighth-grade students gathered informa- 
tion for themes they were writing. 

Often she would say, “Go to the back of the room and look that up 
in the castle book or the armor book,” or “Read Chaucer again.” 

No sense of strain, of obligation to cover a certain piece of ground at 
any cost had routed the friendliness here. Students talked to each other 
occasionally about the work, and were writing their themes with busy 
concentration. When a student had finished his theme he was allowed to 
read a book of his own choosing. 


A few suggestions from a resourceful and imaginative teacher set a 
class of Senior girls on a chronological journey through English literature. 
The teacher was guide through the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and 
into the sixteenth. The rest of the way they had to travel alone. Com- 
ments on Gammer Gurton’s Needle, Dr. Faustus, and The Compleat 
Angler showed unusual comprehension for high-school students. 
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Numerous lists of books for suggested reading and book talk in class 
led these girls to make frequent visits to the library. The apparent rich- 
ness of the teacher’s own literary experience made her a joyous and 
trustworthy guide along a highway literary. 


A vivacious young teacher sat before a group of little girls in their 
first year of high school, and entertained them. She was piper, playfellow, 
mime; and they gayly followed her through pages of current literature, 
loitering here over a bit of verse and there over an author’s picture. One 
wondered how much they were learning from their merry older compan- 
ion, whose dancing brown eyes and twinkling speech amused them. 

The class had been asked to read As You Like Jt. In answer to her 
“What do you think of it?” came the replies: 

“Too long.” 

“Didn’t understand it.” 

“Got tired reading it.” 

A fifteen-minute speculation was made on Orlando’s appearance. 

“He was tall, dark, and handsome.” 

“He was blond.” 

The teacher indicated an imaginary Orlando at the front and right 
of the room. ‘Tell me,” she said, “whether this heroic man wore green- 
pink or purple-blue.” 

“He wore a cape.” 

“A plume was on his hat.” 

“He had buckles on his shoes.” 

This class was good fun; it was refreshing, but how much the little 
girls learned it would be difficult to tell. 

Mase C. GoRMAN 

SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


IMPRESSION 
SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 
The empty faces 
Of city houses 
Like women 
Who have despaired 
Their dreams. 


TO THE GODS OF LITERARY RESEARCH 
PAUL FATOUT 


Kind sirs, if you would spare me grief 
Pray cast me not in bas relief, 

Nor cut in stone where all may see, | 
My literary name, 

Nor authorize a bust of me ) 

To gather dust, and soot, and scum. 4 
To leave my spirit less than glum . 


( 
Refuse the Hall of Fame, ( 
But grant a dissertation from | 
A budding Ph.D. ; ( 
O build me not a cenotaph, 
But call upon a monograph t 
To cast in formal, stilted scrip ‘ 
My unimportant life; ( 
Unearthing every vapid quip, c 
Discussing my dislike of spats, 
And how and when I wore cravats c 
Or quarreled with my wife. 
There let me lie, like other gnats, | S 
Embalmed by scholarship. I 
t 
t 
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EDITORIAL 


“Criticism should always be constructive.” So declared some 
wise teacher many years ago. Most teachers in service have heard 
the dictum, and think they are observing it. Teachers-in-training 
Constructive prate the words glibly. But truly constructive criti- 

Criticism —_ cism remains the rare exception in practice. 

Much harm has resulted from the loose antithesis between 
constructive and destructive criticism. They are not opposites but 
complements. Mere praise is frequently less constructive than 
kindly correction. Yet many teachers have felt that they were ade- 
quately constructive when they pointed out the excellences of 
pupils’ “themes.” 

The essential principle of constructive criticism is much deeper 
than that. It is showing the speaker or writer how to do better. 
Such advice may condemn weakness as well as praise strength, if 
only it ends with positive, definite directions for doing, with suffi- 
cient illustration to set the youngster going in the right direction. 

But this is not whole. Too often this criticism by teacher or 
classmates follows the delivery of the speech or the grading of the 
“theme.” Coming, like a postmortem, when all is over, it may pos- 
sibly help the pupil to do a little better next time—if he remembers. 
But the most favorable opportunity for the planting of the positive 
suggestion, the moment when the pupil might have fairly seized the 
teacher’s help in accomplishing his purpose, has gone by. The doc- 
tor may remember what the autopsy showed, but it is the measures 
he has actually employed successfully that come first to his mind in 
treating a new case. 

The remedy for this weakness in our teaching—to speak con- 
structively—is for the teacher’s or classmates’ criticism of a piece 
of writing to be offered before the writing is put to the use for which 
it is designed. Pupils writing to old residents of the community 
asking for interviews necessary in the preparation of a history of 
the city are quite ready to accept suggestions for the improvement 
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of their letters—provided, of course, that these are human and so- 
cial rather than bookish and pedantic. The importance of striking 
while the iron is hot is as great in composition-teaching as in other 
undertakings involving the management of people. (Such a pro- 
cedure excludes “themes’—exercise in writing, meant chiefly for 
embroidery with red ink—in favor of writing addressed to a real 
audience with the intention of informing, persuading, or entertain- 
ing the readers. But when entertaining is included among the pur- 
poses, and various school groups among the possible audiences, oc- 
casions for this sort of social composition are plentiful.) 

At first thought the application of the same principle to speak- 
ing seems difficult. When, however, one thinks of the training of 
the participants in a school play or an oratorical contest, the solu- 
tion is evident. Rehearsal, with criticism by the “trial” audience, is 
a natural procedure for one who cares much to move his audience. 
The simplest way to provide the rehearsal audience is to allow pu- 
pils to work in pairs under the general supervision of the teacher. 
Sometimes the teacher may be the partner of a pupil who needs 
especially skilful help. 

To criticize constructively is to offer the speaker or writer posi- 
tive suggestions leading to success in the undertaking on which he 
is now engaged. It is to show him how to construct while the con- 
struction is going on. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


FOR AN AMENDMENT 


New York City, September 14, 1929 
To THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH: 


My experience with various local associations affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English has led me to conclude that a 
closer organization of these bodies and a more direct relation to the 
Council would be desirable. In most cases they are rather large groups 
meeting for public lectures, with preceding or following “business meet- 
ings,” but often with no defined membership or clearly developed policy 
in relation to the Council’s business. I am therefore suggesting the fol- 
lowing amendment, and requesting that in my absence from the Thanks- 
giving meeting, which I greatly regret, it be presented and discussed for 
what it is worth. 


A motion to amend Section V to read: 


Local associations may become affiliated with the N.C.T.E. upon submis- 
sion of a constitution satisfactory to the Executive Committee of the Council, 
and showing a bona fide organization of teachers and others interested in the 
problems of teaching English, each of whom shall pay an annual due of one 
dollar, to be paid into the treasury of the National Council with such deduc- 
tion for local expenses as the Executive Committee of the Council may au- 
thorize. In return such affiliated associations shall be entitled to representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors of the Council in the proportion of one director 
for each twenty-five (?) paid-up members, with a maximum of three repre- 
sentatives. Members shall receive all publications of committees of the Coun- 
cil, the printed transactions of the annual meeting, and a special subscription 
price for the English Journal to be arranged between the Executive Commit- 
tee and the editors of the Journal. 

STERLING A. LEONARD 
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OUTLINE OF THE PLAN FOR THE SECOND AWARD 
OF A GOLD MEDAL TO RADIO ANNOUNCERS 
FOR GOOD DICTION OVER THE RADIO 


The committee having the radio competition in charge herewith pre- 
sents an outline of the plan to be followed: 
1. Who can compete? 

Any regularly employed official announcer. It would be manifestly 
unfair if any other speaker could be called in as a “guest announcer” to 
become a competitor. 

2. What is its scope? 

It will be nation-wide. As the two great chains, the National Broad- 
casting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting Company are co-oper- 
ating with us, we shall be able, at once, to cover a very large number of 
broadcasting stations and we hope to reach them all ultimately. 

3. When will the competition take place? 

The competition will begin immediately, and will close on the last 
day of March, 1930. 

4. Will there be designated hours for judging the candidates? 

Emphatically no. The judgment will be made during the regular 
hours of service. To obtain the fairest verdict and the best results the 
Committee desires the competitors to understand that they are subject to 
the judgment of the Committee whenever they are on the air. 

5. Who are the judges? 

The official jury on award will consist of the entire fifty members of 
the Academy. In addition to the official committee of the Academy, 
members of the National Institute of Arts and Letters will act as an ad- 
visory committee, and, in addition, the Academy has invited certain dis- 
tinguished university specialists in spoken and written English to serve 
on a general corresponding committee. 

6. What is the method and basis of judgment? 

Each member of the Committce will be provided with tally sheets on 
which a record will be made and forwarded to the Academy. On these 
sheets the committee members will indicate their judgment with regard 
to the qualifications of candidates as follows: 

a) Pronunciation 

6) Articulation 

c) Quality of tone 

d) Accent 

e) General cultural effect 
The basis of marking will be a total of 100 with a possible maximum of 
20 on each qualification. 
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7. When and where will the presentation of the medal take place? 
At the regular Spring Meeting of the Academy in April, 1930. 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
HAMLIN GARLAND, Chairman 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


J. B. Priestley, well-known English author and critic, is familiar to 
readers of the Journal. 

Ethel E. Holmes (A.B. State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado; 
A.M. Columbia University) is principal of the Wyman School, Denver, 
chairman of the Junior English Committee for Denver and of the Na- 
tional Council Committee on Adaptation of Instruction to Varying Levels 
of Ability. She is a co-author with Stella Center of Elementary English 
for Junior High School and the author of Pageant of the Seasons. As 
chairman of the junior high school committee of English for Denver, she 
was responsible for the original course of study worked out there. 

Howard Francis Seely (A.B. University of Michigan; M.S., M.A. 
Columbia University) has been head of the secondary department of 
English at Goshen, Indiana, and at the Scarborough School, New York, 
director of English at the John Burroughs School, St. Louis, visiting pro- 
fessor in English at the Michigan State Normal College, Mt. Pleasant, 
and visiting professor in education at Teachers College, Columbia. He 
is now associate professor of education at Ohio State University. 

Lambert Greenawalt (B.A. George Washington University) is di- 
rector of English, languages, and social studies and assistant to the prin- 
cipal of the William Penn Senior High School of York, Pennsylvania. He 
holds the Columbia certificate for magazine-writing and is now president 
of the Pennsylvania School Press Association and a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. In addition to 
much poetry and many magazine articles, he is the author of a textbook 
outline of Pennsylvania history and the forthcoming School Press Man- 
agement and Style. 

H. Ward McGraw (A.M. Colgate) qualified for the New York Bar 
but joined the A. E. F. as a lesser evil. Previous to accepting his present 
position as Head of the Department of English of the State Normal 
School, Cortland, New York, he was Head of the Department of English 
of the Plattsburg High School. He is a past president of the New York 
Association of Teachers of English and author of Prose and Poetry, a 
series for the high school, and The Teaching of Literature, a manual. 
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Luella B. Cook (M.A. University of Minnesota) has long been a 
member of the English faculty of Central High School, Minneapolis. 
She wrote the original text, Experiments in Writing, and a second volume, 
Experiments in Reading, will soon be off the press. She has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the English Journal. This article is the second of a 
series of practical lesson plans which she is to write for us during the 
present year. 

John Burton Newlin is a teacher of English now living at Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, who has made a hobby of high school dramatics and theater 
design. 

S. O. Rorem has had experience as principal of a junior high school 
in Sioux City, Iowa, instructor in English and public speaking in Dan- 
ville, Illinois, and Sioux City, and Director of Teacher-Training in Junior 
High schools at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, State Teachers College. He 
is now superintendent of schools in Lebanon, Pennsylvania. The Junior 
High Clearing House, which he has edited and managed during the years 
of its appearance—1920-21, 1923-24, 1928-29—is his own conception. 

Mabel J. Bourquin is principal of the Fostoria (Ohio) Junior High 
School and contributes poetry to many periodicals. 

Maurine Cobb Mabbott contributed to the English Journal previous 
to her marriage to Dr. Thomas Alline Mabbott, formerly of Brown Uni- 
versity, now on the faculty of Hunter College. Mrs. Mabbott has been 
head of the English department of the Le Moyne Community High School. 
Her poetry is represented in an anthology to appear this fall. She writes, 
“My retirement from teaching is over as soon as I find a college willing to 
hire a woman with a Mrs. before her name.” 

Sara Van Alstyne Allen (B.A. Pomona College) is a member of the 
English faculty of Excelsior Union High School near Los Angeles. She 
was one of the group who wrote Poems by the Four of Us, and has had 
her work published by the Pasadena Southland, English Journal, and 
McGroarty’s page of the Los Angeles Times. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Raymond P. Currier (B.A., M.A. Harvard) was for some time lec- 
turer in English in Judson College, University of Rangoon, India. He is 
now associate professor at Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 

Walter Barnes is head of the department of English at the Fairmount 
State Normal School, Virginia, now on leave of absence conducting a 
series of lectures in the School of Education of New York University. 
Among his many activities are: lecturing in the summer sessions of the 
University of Pittsburgh, the University of Pennsylvania, and the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago; an active part in the work of the National Council 
of Teachers of English; editorship of the West Virginia Schools Journal 
and the West Virginia Review. His well-known Study in Grammar, Bul- 
letin Number 1, Volume III of the Fairmont State Normal School is 
summarized in Charter’s Curriculum Construction. Among his publica- 
tions are New Democracy in the Teaching of English, The Children’s 
Poets, and a recent school edition of Paine’s Boy’s Life of Mark Twain. 

Margaret Bloom (B.A. Smith College; Ph.D. University of Illinois) 
is an instructor in English in the University of Illinois. 

Esther Montgomery (B.A. Coe College, Cedar Rapids; M.A. State 
University of Iowa) has served as a member of the faculties of the high 
schools in Martelle and Bradgate, Iowa, at the Chariton Junior College, 
Iowa, and is now instructor in English in the Lincoln, Nebraska, High 
School, and a graduate student at the University of Nebraska. 

Marion Rice is a member of the Smith College Press Board. 


THE PERIODICALS 


Value of English Marks in Predicting Foreign-Language Achieve- 
ment. By Walter Kaulfers. The School Review, September, 1929. The 
common practice of guiding and grouping pupils in foreign languages on 
the basis of ability in English indicates a close relationship between 
achievement in English and achievement in foreign language. While re- 
cent studies of a large number of high-school and college students tend 
to show that foreign-language work improves ability in English, no in- 
vestigations on the relationship between previous achievement in English 
and subsequent performance in foreign-language courses have been avail- 
able. The data submitted here are average end-semester marks in English 
of 109 beginners in Spanish for two terms in the San Diego Junior High 
School, and the average mid-semester and end-semester marks received 
by the same pupils in the first term of foreign-language work. The co- 
efficients indicate that teachers’ estimates of pupil achievement in Eng- 
lish are more accurate measures of probable success in foreign language 
than are intelligence quotients, end-semester marks in general language, 
and scores on standardized foreign-language aptitude tests. The relative 
inferiority of general-language marks for prognostic purposes is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the exploratory courses are conducted all too 
frequently on the play level. A necessary qualifying statement is that the 
correlations between English marks and foreign-language marks do not 
insure infallible predictions. English marks can be used safely only in 
classifying pupils into roughly homogeneous groups. Vocational advisers 
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should consider such facts as general intelligence, language interests, hab- 
its of application, and the common superior achievement of girls in lan- 
guage as correctives of the English mark. A further corrective for the 
teacher’s mark could be made by averaging the pupils’ semester grades 
for two terms of study. In no case, however, should a single mark award- 
ed by a single teacher be permitted to determine a pupil’s choice of sub- 
jects. 

Putting the English Department in Its Place. By Payne Templeton. 
The High School Teacher, September, 1929. Acceptable criteria for de- 
termining the place of the English department in the typical high school 
are three: the number served by the department, the importance of the 
subject for college entrance, the connection of the subject with the ‘“‘sa- 
cred seven” objectives. From each one of these standpoints the English 
department seems easily to lead all others. Colleges usually require three 
units of English; 90 per cent of the students in the typical high school are 
taking English; and literature and composition connect rather closely 
with each of the “seven objectives” except perhaps health. It is an in- 
evitable conclusion that the English department should be given first 
place in the average high school. Social science might well come second, 
and physical education, third. The work of the English department is 
threefold: cultural, social, and vocational. To accomplish these ends 
there must be a varied attack. Dr. H. C. Morrison, of the University of 
Chicago, has classified teaching into five types: manual arts, pure prac- 
tice, appreciation, language arts, and the science type, each requiring a 
different teaching procedure. He would require the English teacher to 
master all but the first. The teaching of English, as leaders are pointing 
out to us with increasing emphasis, is an art. ‘The English room, to enable 
the teacher to practice this art, should be attractive. There must be nu- 
merous books, pictures, wall-coverings that will please the eye, pleasant- 
ly colored drapes on the windows, a victrola if possible, a stereoscope 
with slides, filing cabinets, and two or three bulletin boards. Much help 
can come from the principal if he will plan extra-curricular activities so 
that they are well distributed. A large share of the work on the annual 
and student paper can be done by other departments and the social sci- 
ence department may take debate, extemporaneous speaking, and ora- 
tory. The teaching load of the English teacher should not be over a 
hundred pupils daily, four classes and two preparations. Last, adminis- 
trative stress must make English-teaching wider than the English de- 
partment, and full recognition and encouragement must be given to the 
individual members as well as to the department if it is to rank first in 
the school. 
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Harold Bell Wright. By John Bakeless. The Bookchat, September- 
October, 1929. ‘The worst that can be said of Harold Bell Wright is that 
he is a Man with a Mission, the Servant of a Cause, a Seeker after Higher 
‘Things—in short, a professional Good Influence, operating through what 
is intended to be literature. He was born in Rome, New York, in 1872, of 
old New England stock. At twenty he entered Hiram College, but a 
severe attack of pneumonia sent him to the Ozarks, where an impromptu 
talk gained him his first informal pastorate. Promotions followed and 
That Printer of Udells came in natural sequence as a parable read to one 
of his flocks. Larger and better charges followed, until his transfer to a 
large church in Kansas City, where a second breakdown decided the 
rivalry against preaching and for authorship. Wright is such a master of 
the art of narrative construction as Henry Ford is of motor-car construc- 
tion. Fundamentally, he is dealing in Wholesomeness. Sometimes he 
starts with Wholesomeness in person riding toward some desperate situa- 
tion; enter the bad man—in a Wright novel you can always tell a bad 
man: he drinks. Next comes love, at first, second, and third sights, as a 
duet between Wholesomeness in beautiful and desirable male and female 
shapes; then suspense and more suspense, with the ultimate elimination 
of evil in the person of the bad man or woman who drinks. This sums up 
most of the formula for his simple tales, dragging behind it a perfectly in- 
nocuous and eminently conventional moral lesson. Of course there is 
enough dexterous hinting at the matter of sexual realism—this despite 
the fact that the dreadfulness of sexual realism is the favorite theme in 
the Wright novel. And there is good movie appeal in the casual way 
Wright heroes have of knocking bad men down right and left. In real 
life villains are likely to retort with a club, but the Wright villains are 
properly conducted rascals who delight the virtuous by getting them- 
selves worsted at exactly the proper time. It is true that Wright’s style is 
undistinguished, but it is simple and clear, and the hackneyed images, 
situations, and characters save mental effort. Experts go over his manu- 
scripts, so there are no blunders in the technical details of horsemanship, 
ranching, or engineering. 

The Reliability and Validity of Four Types of Vocabulary Tests. By 
Verner M. Sims. Journal of Educational Research, September, 1929. 
This study reports the results of comparing the relative reliability and 
validity of the four common types of tests most commonly used for meas- 
uring vocabulary: (1) identification tests, in which the words are pre- 
sented orally, visually, or by both methods, and the subject responds by 
orally identifying the word through definition, use, synonym, illustration, 
or otherwise. (Such as Terman’s Stanford Word List); (2) multiple-re- 
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sponse tests, in which along with the test word are presented three, four, 
or more words or phrases, one of which is the correct definition (‘Thorn- 
dike Test of Word Knowledge and Inglis Test of English Vocabulary) ; 
(3) matching tests, in which the test words are presented in columns and 
along with these words the definitions are given in a parallel column, but 
in different order (Detroit Word Recognition Test); (4) checking tests, 
in which the subjects are asked to check a printed list of words they can 
define, use, or illustrate—with or without definitions (Whipple Range of 
Information Test, Starch English Vocabulary Test). The subjects used 
were 110 school children, ranging from grades five to eight, and the ma- 
terial, seventy words having but one commonly used meaning, from 
Form B of the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge. The results of the 
study indicate, first, that the reliability coefficients for the first four types 
of tests are high and about equal; second, the intercorrelation among the 
tests is high for the identification, multiple-response, and matching tests. 
The checking test does not show satisfactory correlation with any of the 
others. There is some evidence that the matching test is the most satis- 
factory group measure of vocabulary. 

Adjectives Used by High-School Students. By E. J. Ashbaugh. Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, September 11, 1929. Ohio State University, 
College of Education. A study of non-school use of English by junior and 
senior high-school students from an analysis of one hundred letters writ- 
ten by girls in each grade from seven to twelve inclusive. The letters av- 
eraged from 205 words a letter in the seventh grade to 314 words a letter 
in the twelfth, a total of six hundred letters, with 161,640 running words, 
and nearly 6,000 different words. The adjective good was used seventy 
times in one hundred letters by the twelfth-grade writers. The total use 
of descriptive adjectives amounted to 5,316, an average of 9 adjectives a 
letter and 1 adjective to every 30 words. Eighty-three adjectives were 
used five or more times by writers in one or more of the different grades. 
These 83 were used a total of 3,229 times in the six hundred letters. 
Eighty of these 83 adjectives were in the positive degree. The ten most 
frequently used adjectives with frequency of usage were as follows: good, 
337; last, 257; new, 181; glad, 164; next, 160; nice, 134; big, 115; little, 
111; long, 105; fine, 91. Four of these adjectives denote quality, three 
time, and three size or dimension. The outstanding substantive modified 
by the word good in these letters is the word time, with a frequency of 
107, and to this may well be added the word times, found in ten cases. 
The general examination revealed that there were 57 other adjectives as 
well as good used to describe the idea of time, with frequencies ranking in 
order: long, next, wonderful, fine, swell, nice, grand, lovely, and marvel- 
ous ; each of which was used five times or more. 
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A NEW THEORY OF METER 


Everyone who has come to the study of English meter through the 
gate of Latin prosody has felt the difficulty of using the same set of 
symbols to denote things which are not at all the same. When one scans 
his Virgil, marking it off in dactylic feet, he is indicating long and short 
vowels. When he scans a line of Evangeline, he marks the feet the same 
way, but now his marks indicate accents, not vowel length. This trans- 
ferring of the classical system of scansion, based upon quantity, to Eng- 
lish poetry, based upon accent, has led to confusion in most of the books 
on English meter. 

In the work under consideration Mr. Scott announces a new theory 
of English meter. He holds that English verse, as found in folk poetry 
and in much of the best work of our lyrists, is based not upon the classical 
foot but upon the rhythmic phrase—a short unit repeated, like the back- 
ward-and-forward movement of a folk dance. This he affirms is the 
natural, native movement of English poetry; it is seen at its simplest in 
the Mother Goose rhymes, at is best in the songs of Burns. This natural 
movement of English poetry was restrained by classical imitators, who 
establish lines of fixed length, and the regularity of feet within the line. 
But our poets have succeeded only as they have evaded or ignored these 
artificial restrictions. 

It is evident that we have here two things, a history and a theory; 
and that they are not dependent upon each other. English verse may have 
arisen as he says it did, and yet not be founded upon the principle of the 
rhythmic phrase. As the author devotes most of his book to this principle, 
it deserves first consideration. The rhythmic phrase is defined as “the 
motion of verse between pause and pause.” Applying this to Browning’s 
“Cavalier Song” we get this: 

Kentish Sir Byng stood for his king, 
Bidding the crop-headed Parliament swing. 


This tune goes merrily. But in Browning’s “M/y Star,” the phrases 
are thus indicated: 

What matters to me 
if their star is a world; 

Mine has opened its soul to me 
Therefore 
* Rhythmic Verse. By John Hubert Scott. “University of Iowa Studies.” 
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I 

love it. 

Now where is the marked pause after “I,” that sets it off as a rhyth- 
mic phrase? 

Again, in Portia’s speech, the author gives this arrangement of rhyth- 
mic phrases: 

And earthly power 

doth then show likest 

God’s 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Surely there is no pause after “likest.” 

These examples and others which could be cited are sufficient to show 
that the author’s theory of the rhythmic phrase, judged by his own illus- 
trations, does not fit the facts. 

But there is another point in which this study of meter is open to 
serious criticism. In numerous instances the author has printed lines with 
the accents marked. This is one: 


And gay with dragon flies 
Surely the word “flies” here is accented. And again: 
In the morning 
My beloved 
Can this be read without accenting “My’’? 
Two lines from Hiawatha are thus scanned: 
Ye who love a nation’s legends 
Love the ballads of a people. 


It is hard to see how anyone with an ear for verse could read the last 
line as it is marked. And one who lacks an ear for verse is the last person 
in the world to develop a new theory of meter. 

The great book on English versification still remains to be written. 
Meanwhile, let us read our poetry aloud, and not be too curious about 
iambs and pentameters. 

BENJAMIN A. HEYDRICK 
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LITERATURE A LA McGRAW 


One of the best recent statements of the aims and methods of teach- 
ing literature in the high school is to be found in the manual’ for the 
“Merrill Series of Classics” written by H. Ward McGraw. The booklet 
is remarkable not so much for new ideas as for the grasp with which the 
author has caught most of the significant present-day ideas concerning 
the handling of literature and for the brevity and clarity of his summary 
of these ideas. His statement suffers perhaps by its condensation, but it is 
illustrated by plans for the teaching of a number of the classics, although 
these plans are, many of them, in their turn hampered by the necessity of 
referring to and approving the editorial apparatus of the individual Mer- 
rill classics. Fortunately, however, for the teacher who really wishes to 
understand what McGraw is saying, there is further illustration in Poetry 
and Prose for the Ninth Year and Poetry and Prose for the Tenth Year,? 
anthologies that meet the requirements of the New York regents. The 
tenth-grade book has the wider variety of McGraw’s editing and this is 
supplemented by excellent work on two novels by Olive Ely Hart. 

The McGraw doctrine is, of course, that literature is an embodiment 
of experience and that the reader’s business is to relive that experience as 
much as may be. The teacher’s business, then, is to present these books 
as human documents and to make the pupils see the relation of them to 
their own lives. Some of the points in his outline of method follow: (2) 
Decide what you want the literary selection to do for your students. (3) 
Decide what characters, scenes, and so on should be dwelt on in order to 
produce the effect at which the author aimed. (5) Organize each assign- 
ment around a definite purpose which you hope to accomplish. (6) 
Teach students how to read each form and what to expect of it. (7) Give 
the student biography, history, and so on where such things help him to 
make contact in experience with the selection he is studying. (8) Devote 
the class period to activity to bring experience to bear on the matter in 
hand. The teacher who does these things will have made literature live 
for her pupils. 

McGraw’s particular emphasis falls upon the matter of calling up 
the experience necessary to understand and feel the work in hand. Not 
only does he advocate this, but he illustrates the kind of preliminary dis- 
cussion which will do it. He goes on to advocate the giving of needed 


*The Teaching of Literature. By H. Ward McGraw. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Company, 1929. Pp. 165. $.25. 

? Prose and Poetry for the Ninth Year; Prose and Poetry for the Tenth Year. 
Editor-in-Chief, H. Ward McGraw. Syracuse, New York: L. W. Singer Company. 
$1.36 each. 
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experience the pupils do not have. We ought to make excursions for ob- 
servation of nature, for example, in order to supply those sensory and 
emotional experiences which are the only possible materials for imagina- 
tion to work with. 

McGraw’s emphasis upon the adaptation of reading to different forms 
and moods of literature, though not positively new, is so rare as to be 
noteworthy. The admonition that “The Ancient Mariner” is “a narra- 
tive, a mystery story, saturated with atmosphere”; that “Kubla Khan” 
is “merely a dream-picture or panorama, unrolled to the mind’s eye by 
the magic of melodious words”; and that ‘“‘Dejection” is “a piece of 
poetic introspection, to be read with sympathy and understanding, such 
as you would give to the self-revelation of a friend”’ illustrates the idea. 

Finally, the manual, and especially the classics edited, make much 
of the use of tests of the newer sort. The retelling of a story in class is 
declared to be wasteful and interest-killing, as it is. If knowledge of the 
facts must be tested, it should be done by some objective test at the be- 
ginning of the hour. Then there are provided tests in appreciation: mood 
and feeling tests, sound and movement tests, tests to determine meaning, 
and, finally, memory tests. There are enough of these to show the teacher 
how to construct further tests of her own. 

A departure which is open to some question is the memorization of 
striking lines, noteworthy sentences, and apt phrases. Care must be ex- 
ercised to keep this from becoming the old-fashioned hunting for gems. 

This little volume, especially if accompanied by the tenth-grade New 
York regents book, belongs beside the Hanes-McCoy manual to their 
Readings in Literature and Dr. Miles’ Teaching Literature, really a glori- 
fied manual for the “Literature and Life Series,” on the shelf of every 
young teacher who wants to master the tools of thé craft. 


W. Wisur HATFIELD 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Women at the Pump. By Knut Hamsun. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 
Pp. 4109. 
Main State in Norway revolves here in its significance and particulars, seeking 
a common denominator of human understanding about the town pump. The story is 
of Johnsen, the new consul; Jorgen, the fisherman; Carlsen, the blacksmith; Olauf 
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of the grazing farm; Mattis, the carpenter; the doctor; the postmaster; but pri- 
marily of Oliver Andersen, the stout sailor boy, and of Petra, who wore his ring. 
The pendulum swung for Oliver when a barrel of oil crushed his leg and groin on his 
final cruise in the Mediterranean, and he came home—without his leg and less than a 
man. One day as Oliver sat staring at his ring which Petra had returned, she came 
back for the protection marriage could give her and the children of various paterni- 
ties she brought into their cottage. But what meaning lies back of the story? In the 
end we must say with Hamsun, “This is the secret of things—life will not be beaten 
in its struggle on stony ground. It endures hunger, wrong, the loss of manhood, of 
love, of self-respect, and the esteem of fellow humans, to say only in the end ‘Life 
stripped to the matrix; life red flanked in the glow of the sun; life alone is enough.’ ” 


Weathergoose Woo. By Percy MacKaye. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1929. Pp. 185. $2.50. 

Thirty-five magic tales from the “creek” country of the Appalachians, com- 
pounded of the weird humor of the back-country speech, human living as strange as 
medieval ballads, and the same mysterious mountainland from which floated down 
the Gobbler of God. Weathergoose—Woo! is a galaxy of mountain legends inter- 
woven of poetry, a tapestry of ballads, mountain song, and story. 


Homeplace. By Maristan Chapman. New York: Viking Press, 1929. Pp. 225. 
$2.50. 

Another story of Glenhazard in the Tennessee hills, a sequel to The Happy 
Mountain, yet in its easy, flowing rhythm and fresh incidents complete in itself. 
Fayre Jones, promised to Bess Howard if he could provide her with a “homeplace,” 
gives us the story. But it is through Bess that victory comes, her singing ways and 
brooding mood, the yearning of a woman for a dwelling-place of her own where 
she may weave a fabric of living out of husband and children—a place where she can 
stop with her man on the threshold and hear him say with a glow of happiness in his 
words, “Long years of days will come to us.” 


The Wave. By Evelyn Scott. New York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, 

1929. Pp. 625. $2.50. 

Impressionistic only in its effects, this massive novel of the Civil War projects 
upon the screen hundreds of selected situations and incidents, and gives for the first 
time an impression of reality to the greatest convulsion in American history. But it 
is in no sense an ordinary historical novel, devoted to gigantic heroes and impossible 
rhetoric. Instead, the struggle of the conflicting streams of life is shown with such 
power and accuracy of detail that individual men are lost in the vortex. Here are de- 
tailed the human living and thinking that made the war an irrepressible conflict, the 
fears and crudities of farmer boys turned soldier; dirt, heat, disease, charges through 
the grain into the sudden whistling silence of bullets—the neat, bustling hospitals 
back of the lines. Finally the young women in a hundred thousand homes wondering 
dully how to pick up the loose ends of broken lives, and what exultation lies in vic- 


tory. 
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Lion. By Martin Johnson. New York: Knickerbocker Press, 1929. Pp. 281. 

Far-flung adventures that need no commendation for the many thousands of 
Martin Johnson’s followers who read Safari and the millions who have seen his un- 
paralleled motion pictures of the African jungles. The setting is Tanganyika, British 
East Africa, and the characters are chiefly lions of every description—not lions as 
we know them, pacing their cages in zoos, or told about in exceptional, sensational 
episodes, but lions at home, living their daily lives in the midst of the African fauna 
who form their food, and interrupted only now and then in their sovereign reign by 
the black savages and the fiercer white men who seek their lives. Martin Johnson 
and his wife are the central characters, but the tales are told without heroics. There 
is a series of superb pictures to illustrate and verify almost every episode. 


Wings on My Feet. By Howard W. Odum. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs- 

Merrill Co., 1929. Pp. 309. 

Black Ulysses of the world war—a high-brown black magic boy from the South, 
fighting, unloading, and hauling, dreaming over again in this warmly colored book 
his life in training camps, aboard ship, and with the A.E.F. in France. “It’s been 
mighty changed since I’ve been born. Change where I’ve been, never changed me— 
me and war’s buddies. Rainbow ’round my shoulder, wings on my feet.” 


A Dead Man Dies. By Percy Marks. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 351. 
$2.50. 

The characteristic dramatic struggle of this age between experienced modern 
youth and youthful middle age. Nora Dreyer, forty-five, charming beautiful mother 
of three grown-up children, found in them the re-creation of her love for her first 
husband, Norman. These children of her heart—blundering Ted, cool, dazzling Sue, 
handsome Professor Paul unhesitatingly demanded that Nora surrender her own 
personality, her ideals, her hopes in life for their temporary need of her. Then, too 
soon after she had given up the possibilities of richer living, they insisted on making 
their lives entirely their own, married the mates they chose, and discarded her for 
these late strangers who offered them the attraction of youth. Hysteria seized her, but 
strength lifted her head. The old zest came back, the sense of tremulous anticipation, 
the feeling that wonderful things lay ahead. Once more she was young; she was 
beautiful; she was free. Life was glamorous at fifty. 


Dark Hester. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1929. Pp. 300. $2.50. 

Ancient Triangle might have been a better title for this story of a struggle be- 
tween a mother and her daughter-in-law for Clive Wilmott. Monica Wilmott had 
disapproved of slender, dark, revolutionary Hester from the moment of their meet- 
ing. Monica had made Clive in her own image and she saw her hope of survival in 
her plastic son threatened through his life with dark Hester. If he could have mar- 
ried Celia, who was like Monica—but it was Hester who gave him zest for life; 
Hester who gave him his boy, Robin. Most humans so far apart never converge, but 
here necessity for maintaining the life of the family bent the fiber of them both and 
welded them together. 
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Gone to Earth. By Mary Webb. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. 
310. $2.50. 
A reprint of this remarkable novel of “Wild Wales.” Few books have so sharp 
a beauty as this story of Hazel Woodus, gypsy elfin sprite of the wild beautiful 
Welsh mountain country, and the death struggle for her between Edouard Marston 
and Jack Reddin, master of Undern. 


The King Who Was a King. By H. G. Wells. Garden City, New York: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. 272. $2.50. 
A detailed film scenario, subtitled “An unconventional novel,” which serves as 
a vehicle for Mr. Wells’ conception of how war may be defeated and science released 
for creative effort and living. 


Collected Poems of W. H. Davies, 1928. By W. H. Davies. New York: Jona- 

than Cape & Harrison Smith, 1929. Pp. 399. 

Bringing together in a single volume the selected poems of 1916, 1923, with 
nearly three hundred new, spontaneous, warmly lyrical verses on the love of fair 
women, lovely children, clear weather, and the casual wanderings of a lusty man. No 
other poet since Burns has so naturally accepted and mingled in his work, without 
reservation, objection or calumny, and with such original simplicity, the whole of 
human living. 


A Son of Earth. By William Ellery Leonard. New York: Viking Press, 1928. 

Pp. 235. $3.00. 

Only Robinson Jeffers among the poets of America writes with the intensity and 
power that characterize this remarkable selection from the creative effort of a life- 
time. It is a poetic autobiography or a poem sequence in eighteen episodes, center- 
ing on and explaining the life of William Ellery Leonard. When taken in conjunction 
with Two Lives and The Locomotive God it is undoubtedly the most remarkable 
history of a life in American literature. 


The Heart’s Journey. By Siegfried Sassoon. New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. 

Most of the matured lines in these poems from Sassoon’s work of the last two 
years are a few accurate poems on the great war. They will stand with his earlier 
war poetry, and find a place in the literature of the Great War with Remarque’s Jm 
Westen Nights Neue and Barbusse’s Le Feu. 


The Book of Sonnet Sequences. By Houston Peterson. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1929. Pp. 459. $3.50. 

From the wine-press of the molten human spirit these twenty-one sequences 
from quintessential periods in the lives of Sydney, Shakespeare, Donne, Wordsworth, 
Downing, Gray, Longfellow, Meredith, Harding, Dante, Rossetti, Christina Rossetti, 
William E. Leonard, Rupert Brooks, Alan Seeger, Thomas S. Jones, Conrad Aiken, 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


The Fate of the Jury. By Edgar Lee Masters. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1929. Pp. 173. $2.50. 
Epilogue to Doomsday Book, narrating the lives of the jury who figured in that 
earlier poem. In his analysis of the springs of action that dominated Meridale, the 
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coroner, and the seven men whose lives he examined, Edgar Lee Masters has con- 
ducted an inquiry into the spiritual condition of America. Within it are concentrated 
the turmoil, the confusion, and the despair of our generation. 


TEACHING 


An Approach to Composition through Psychology. By Phyllis Robbins. Cam- 

bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. 271. 

One of the few books on the teaching of English that gives the impression of 
keen ploughs thrusting into prairie soil. The ample research and keen study on which 
it is based centers around two obvious but neglected propositions: the writer must 
know something of the workings of his own mind; and he must know something of 
the workings of other people’s minds. The author’s earlier translation of Julian 
Bezard’s La Classe de Frangais is evidence of her acquaintance with continental pro- 
cedure. In this volume she has provided an organization and a program for the 
writing process in three steps: “Observation,” “Imagination,” “Reflection.” These 
in turn are analyzed and simplified into their subordinate steps. She has also adapted 
the procedure of using mutilated passages to develop artistry, not only in imagina- 
tion but in actual composition. Pictures are made use of, too, for a similar purpose, 
as well as for the intensive study of character. The book is a remarkable pioneer ef- 
fort to break down the stereotypes which have so successfully drilled into our stu- 
dents their inhibitions against the writing process. 


The Supervision of Elementary Subjects. Edited by William H. Burton. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. 

A symposium of thirteen chapters by supervisory and subject experts in arith- 
metic, spelling, reading, writing, languages, geography, history, civics, nature study, 
music, art, industrial art, and physical education. The section on reading is by Laura 
Zirbes, of Ohio State University, and the chapter on language by Walter Barnes of 
the State Normal School at Fairmont, West Virginia, now lecturing with New York 
University. 


The Phonetics of English. By Ida C. Ward. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1929. Pp. 176. 

An elementary volume presenting the main facts of English pronunciation of to- 
day for the teacher dealing with indistinct or dialectical speech, or the general stu- 
dent. The Yorkshire and Cockney dialects, with which the writer is familiar, are 
used to illustrate the principles of dialectical speech. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


Century Readings in English Literature. Edited by John W. Cunliffe, J. A. 

Pyre, Karl Young. New York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. 1108. 

Thorough revision without fundamental change has brought this third edition 
of a pioneer anthology of college readings into basic accord with modern trends in 
college teachings. Some selections have been shortened, a few enlarged, certain 
new authors included, and the notes have been very much improved. Yet it is a dis- 
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tinct tribute to the work of the authors that the conception of the first edition of 
1910 has been so little altered. Among the more important changes and additions are 
the inclusion of William Ellery Leonard’s verse translation of Beowulf and selections 
from the works of Thomas Dekker, Lytton Strachey, Aldous Huxley, and the hymn- 
writers of the eighteenth century. 


The Barrett-Ryan Literature Test. By E. R. Barrett and Teresa M. Ryan. 
Emporia, Kansas: Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Three review tests, designed to be used in checking information on the common 
high-school classics. 

English Test. By E. R. Barrett and Teresa M. Ryan. Emporia, Kansas: Bu- 
reau of Educational Measurements and Standards, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Diagnostic tests in the essentials of composition for the secondary school. 


Moby Dick. By Herman Melville. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 311. 
A school edition. 


Thais. By Anatole France. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 226. 
A school edition. 


History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac. By Francis Parkman. Chicago: Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. Pp. 409. $0.80. 
A school edition. 


Heroes of Fiction. By J. C. Stobart and Mary Somerville. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Pp. 256. 


Ten adventure books, including short selections from Robinson Crusoe, Gul- 
liver’s Travels, and Rob Roy. 


The High School. By Walter S. Monroe and Oscar F. Weber. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928. Pp. 511. $2.50. 


Plays. By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 
698. $2.50. 
Twenty-five plays, all that Galsworthy has written, from the Silver Box to 
Escape: nineteen long dramas and six one-act plays. 


The Plays of James M. Barrie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 

871. $5.00. 

Twenty plays in a single volume for Barrie enthusiasts: Peter Pan, Quality 
Street, The Admirable Crichton, Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, What Every Woman Knows, 
A Kiss for Cinderella, Dear Brutus, Mary Rose, Pantaloon, Half an Hour, Seven 
Women, Old Friends, Rosalind, The Will, The Twelve-Pound Look, The New Word, 
A Well-Remembered Voice, Barbara’s Wedding, The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, 
Shall We Join the Ladies? They are printed in large, attractive type. 
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A School Shakespeare. By Richard Buton, George Stuart Gordon, and C. T. 
Onions. New York: Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 661. $1.40. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, the Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, The 

Tempest, Richard II, Henry V, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, and Macbeth arranged with 

prefaces and notes for class study. 


Early Poems of John Milton. By Mercy A. Brann. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1929. Pp. 235. 
Including most of the popular pieces: L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, 
and others, fully annotated. There is an introductory biographical sketch. 


Swallow Barn. By John Pendleton Kennedy. Edited by Jay B. Hubbell. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 422. 
Kennedy’s 1851 edition of his series of sketches of life on a Virginia plantation 
in the early nineteenth century, presented for school use. 


Thomas Fuller Selections. With Essays by Charles Lamb and Leslie Stephen. 
With an Introduction and Notes by E. K. Broadus. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1928. Pp. 206. $1.25. 

Coleridge was inclined to rank Fuller next to Shakespeare, finding in him the 
sense and emotion of the novelist. Lamb called Fuller “massy” reading, but these 
choice leaves from his collected works are both wise and gay. 


Classics of Modern Science. Edited by William S. Knickerbocker. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. Pp. 384. 
Well-selected and well-edited readings in science from the writings of thirty- 
six masters. Among them are Bacon, Copernicus, Kepler, Franklin, Newton, Lin- 
naeus, Jenner, Faraday, Darwin, Pasteur, and Kock. 


Modern Essays of Various Types. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Charles A. Cockayne. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co. Pp. 391. $0.80. 
$0.80. 

Fifty essays for the high school and college, catholic in taste and discerningly 
selected for the instructor who demands live material for alert classes of young 
people intolerant of the “high-brow” and stupid, but eager for fresh contact with 
the growing world. Addresses, biographical sketches, book reviews, and editorials 
are included, by men of the stamp of Roosevelt, Herbert Quick, and John Farrar. 
The valuable study aids and reading lists, with biographical notes, give intimate 
proof of a knowledge of the actual needs of the English classroom. 


Study Plans for Novels Read in High Schools. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 348. $1.50. 
Four study plans for high-school teachers: A Tale of Two Cities, Quentin 
Durward, Silas Marner, and The House of Seven Gables. 


Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching Composition. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 120. $1.00. 
Five talks on composition given at the Middlebury College School of English 
in 1926. 
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